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BITBRATURE. 


WHITE-MOSS ROSES. 
“ An offering of white moss-roses betokeneth death or misery to the be- 





¢rothed or beloved.” 


o 


Each gem of earth, each lovely flower, J freely take from thee, 
And prize them more as thy dear hand conveys the gift to me ; 
Bat the pure and white moss-rose, mysterious in ite charms 
Reserve to deck thy bridal bed, in death’s most welcome arms. 


By crystal streams of Paradise profusely doth it bloom— 

For I have often wandered there, through silent midnight gloom : 
"Tis not a flower that doth belong to this lust world of ours, 

And fatal is the spell it bronght from Edon’s blissiu! bowers. 


That charm may never be reveal’d, {dare not{name the spell, 
The youd . the loved, the beautiful, have proved its truth too well: 
Ah! heed my Frayer, nor offer them to her ye love the best, 
For these veil’d blossoms, heaven’s delight, contain adread behest ! 
' 
—()-——— 


TOO HANDSOME. 


A TALE. 


It is quite possible for a man,or woman either, to be too handsome. 
We do not pretend thst this is an original remark, springing from our 
ownesapient brain, because our conscience forces usto acknowledge the 
working. Nevertheless, it is an observation which few make, and fewer 
till will confess to be true. Therefore, we intend to enter the lists in 
behalf ofugliness. From this declaration it will doubtless be concluded 


. that we are some old bachelor, ugly enough “ to frighten the crows,” as 
y 


country children say ; but decidedly such is not the case. — 

Having thus given out our thesis, it is our intention to illustrate it by 
atale—‘‘an ower true tale,” as the annals would write; and, more- 
over, we judge it best at ouce to ackyowlodge that it isa love tale,—no- 
thing but a common-place love tale: no wonderful self-devotion; no 
“heroism in humble life,” will be found therein; therefore, gentle 
reader, it is useless to seek it. And, after this exordium,, we will 


n. 

hilip Heathcote lived in a country town, where he was the beau par 
excelfence,—ithe Adonis, Apollo, Narcissus, of almost every young lad 
from fifteen to fifty ; and to tell the truth, Philip was indeed very Sand. 
some. We have no intention of describing categorically his eyes, nose, 
and mouth, because beauty is entirely a personal matter. It is seldom 
that two people agree on the subject. Each one has his or her ideal of 


perfection, and judges others to a certain extent as they approach tb, ar. 


diverge from, this image, formed in each mind. Ugliness becomes beauty 
and beauty ugliness, according to one’s own fancy. There is no glamour 
s0 complete as that of aloving eye. Therefore, leteach one picture our 
young hero as resembling her own, and she will liké Philip Heathcote 
all the better. 

Philip was one of those fortunate persons who seem born with talents 
for everything. His conversation was winning enough to “ wile a bird off 
a bush;” he was‘ a man of infinite humour,” as Shakspeare has it, and 

ssed that ever welcome quality of making the dullest party merry 
when he entered it. Then he was the best dancer, the best singer, the 
best flute player for miles round ;—wrote poetry, composed songs, drew 
likenesses,—in short Philip was a pattern of perfection. His praise rang 
through the country round; none were insensible to it, save one, the very 
last he would have wished to be so,—a young girl, named Margaret 
Lester. 


With that peculiar contradiction which characterizes leve, young 
Heathcote’s heart—if he had a heart, which some doubted—was given to 
one entirely the opposite of himself. Quiet, unassuming, not beastifal, 
only interesting, with no accomplishment save a sweet voice, which could 
warble for ever, Margaret Lester had yet stolen away all the love which 
the showy, oe dashing Philip could bestow ; and, wonderfal to 
tell, was quite insensible to her prize. She was not in love with any one 
else, that was certain; and that the sweet, gentle Margaret was. heart- 
less,—oh! that was quite impossible, too; but yet she did not care fur 
Philip in the least. She never asked for his poetry; seldom sang with 
him; was perfectly happy to waltz with any one else; would quietly, 
and without changing colour, acknowledge his personal and mental qua- 
lities, and praise him with the greatest unconcern. So, for months and 
months, these two moved through the circles of country gaiety ; meeting 
conus? and furnishing for some time a grand subject for speculation. 
In worldly matters both were equal; neither very rich nor poor,—well 
matched, as the gossips said: but it was ali useless; and Philip at lest, 
mortified with the calm indifference which his homage won from the 
gentle girl, ceased all outward showof it; paid attention to every new 
or Ty, face, and seemed determined to dazzle and charm without ever 
really loving or being loved. Margaret was ss apparently unmoved by 
her lover’s dereliction, as by his previous adoration. Her real thougats 
on the subject were only expressed to her mother, who naturally wished 
to see her only child settled. 

‘*Why could you not like Philip Heathcote?” asked Mrs. Lestar. 
“ You know, love, he has good prospects; every one admires him; he is 
very handsome, and is the life of all society, wherever he goes.” 

“‘ That is the very reason he did not please me, dear mamma,” én- 
swered Margaret. ‘I should not wish my husband to be so fascinating ; 
I want more than mere outside qualities; and I should be inclined to 
distrusta man who was so very brilliant: he would never do for home. 
Don’t you remember Beatrice, in ‘Much Ado About Nothing,’ when Don 
Pedro asks if she will have him for her husband, ‘No, she says; ‘I 
should want another o’ week days; your grace is too costly for every- 
day wear.’ And,” continued Miss Lester, laughing cheerfall , “I think 
it is much the same with myself and young Heathcote,—he is, in truth, 
too hast@some for me !”’ 

Perhaps Margaret’s feeling was natural. Every true-hearted woman 
likes to feel proud of her lover, or rather to have one that she can rightly 
and justly feel proud of ; there is no sensation more delicious or more 
unselfish than this. But we doubt very much if a woman, sincere, sim- 
ple-hearted, and good, as we wish to paint our Margaret, would feel 
love for a Philip Heathcote, the idol of a ball-room, the admired and 
admirer of all the vaio and frivolous. That Philip had deeper qualities 
than these was as yet anknown; such was his apparent character ; and 
Margaret was right when she said, that he was teo handsome and too 
fascinating for her. 

Mrs. Lester and her daughter sat one morning at their work, when 
there was announced that bore of bores, a morning visitor; and one 
never particularly welcome at any time,—the news-rstailer of the place, 
asort of feminine Paul Pry. Country society, alas! has not the blessing 
of London visiting—no dropping the acquaintance of these human bar- 
nacles. There was a suspicious twinkling in Mrs. Doddridge’s little 
black eyes, which showed she was brimming over with news; and out 
the information came, at the earliest opportunity. 
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4 pee te aye of the fire?” 

“ What fire?” asked the ever-sympathizing Mrs. Lester. 

“ What, not about the fire at Format Western's, and young Mr. 
Heathcote, and his accident?” cried the delighted gossip, glancing 
meaningly at Miss Lester. 
cn am sorry for it,” said Margaret, quietly. “‘ What has happened to 

“I thought you must have known,—but, no; I forgot. Well, he is 
not quite killed ;—almost.” 

Both the ladies started ; and, to their inquiries, Mrs. Doddridge an- 

swered with a lung story, the substance of which, separating truth frum 
fiction, we will tell in our own words. Philip, coming home from a 
country ball, had seen that most fearful of all sights, especially in a lonely 
country place, a house on fire. He spurred his horse to the spot, and 
reached it with assistance, but toolate. The house was wrapt in flames : 
and the farmer’s aged mothér was still within ; no one thought ofsaving 
her. Heatheote, with a sudden and generous impulse, rushed into the 
buruing mass, and they never thought to see him return, until he stag- 
gered forward, with his burden dead in his arms, and fell iusensible on 
the ground. When he returned to consciousness, he was found to be 
feartully burnt, one foot entirely crushed by a fallen beam. The young, 
gay, handsome Philip, who had danced so merrily a few hours before, and 
charmed all, as was his wont, was taken home by the grey morning twi- 
light disfigured for life ! 
_ Margaret Lester’s kind heart overflowed with unmingled pity at hear- 
ing this hervic and generous deed! She could not have believed him 
capablé of such. Her tender conscience smote her for having misjudged 
him, and ee slight instances of his kindly feeling rose to her mind, 
which showed he must have had ahigher and better character bencath 
the one in which he publicly appeared. There is nothing so sweet or so 
oe re pm as the compassion of a gentle-hearted woman, though ex- 
ercised towards a rejected, or even a faithless lover. 

Many months did Fhilip lieon his lonely and desolate sick-bed, for he 
had no mother or sister to watchoverhim. Some few among those who 
had been so charmed with him sent to inquire after the poor young man 
for a little time. But the interestand excitement of the event soon died 
away; and long before the invalid was able to craw] to the closed-up 
garden of the old manor-house where he lived, all had forsaken him ex- 
cept bne ortwo kind souls who sent him a book now and then out of 
charity. Among these was Mrs. Lester; aud when at last the young 
man recoyered, gratitude, or somewhat else, warmer still, led him thither, 
the first day he left his home. 

No one had seen him since his accident, excepting his medical attend- 
ant. Philipwould not bear thathis former friends should see how fear- 
fully ch he was. His beautiful and classic features were scarcely 
recog for the deep scars left in his face ; and his finely-moulded 

and elastic gait Were changed into an incurable lameless. It was 
a i shock: such as nove but a strong mind could bear. But Philip 
through his long and solitary illness, had thought much and deeply ; and 
his external appearance was scarcely more changed than his mind. Never- 
theless, withall his courage he could not repress many a bitter pang, as 
he waited alone in Mrs. Lester’s drawing-room, and caught a glimpse of 
himself in the mirror which had so often beforetime reflected the grace- 
ful figure of the handsome Philip Heatbcote. When the door opened, 
and Margaret entered, he could have shrunk anywhere from her view. 

A hue, very slight, was in Margaret’s usually colourless cheek; she 

looked once at the young man, and then advancing, took his hand in 
both hers, and said in a frank, earnest tone, that went to Philip’s heart, 
“ T am very glad, indeed, to see you here again, Mr. Heathcote.” 

There was no condolence, no allusion to hisillness ; she did not avoid 

looking at him, but spoke and smiled with true and kindly tact, as if 


off imperceptibly. Once only, when he was engaged talking to Mrs. 
Lester, he caught Margaret’s eyes fixed upon his face with deep expres. 
sion. He thought, thought he was not sure, that those sweet blue orbs 
were moist with tears ; aud the young man would have parted almost 
with life itself for one tear of affectionate pity from Margaret Lester. 

He stayed a long time, and thea went home, certainly happier than he 
had been in the days of his bloom and gaiety. What Margaret thought 
ot her old lover could not be kuown ; she said very little; but that 
night she heard the old church-clock strike one before her eyes fairly 
closed in slumber. 

Philip Heathcote’s reappearance in society caused ,the usual nine days’ 
wonder and excitement, and then all subsided. He was an altered man; 
his abundant flow of spirits was no more; he could no longer join the 
dance in which he had shone so brightly aforetime ; he was often silent 
in company, and the belies who had so often gazed delightedly on his 
handsome face, now passed him bywith a slight recognition and the au- 
dible, “ Poor fellow—how handsome he was once!” Philip bad grown 
wiser through sutfering ; but still no one is ever quite insensible to the 
loss of personal attractions; and the ‘has been"’ grated harshly on young 
Heathcote’s feelings fora long time. He gradually withdrew from so- 
ciety, in a great measure, pleading as his reasou the ill-health which he 
reall y did labour under ; and at last his visits were almost entirely con- 
fined’to Mrs, Lester’s, where he met no altered looks or obtrusive condol- 
ence. 

And now we must turn to Margaret. She too was changed ; not out- 

wardly, but in herown heart. Loveyunder the guiseof pity, had stolen 
ip there unawares. She had been perfectly indifferent to Philip in his 
days of triumph ; but when she saw him pale, feeble, thoughtful, with- 
out a single gay jest or sportive compliment to scatter round ; treated 
with neglect, or else wounded by rude pity, Margaret’s woman's heart 
gave way. She first felt sympathy, then interest, so went through the 
regular gradations, until she loved Philip Heathcote with her whvle soul. 
He, foolish man, humbled and self-distrusting as he was, never saw this; 
yet he nourished his affection for Margaret in his heart’s core, never 
dreaming that it could ever be returned. 
__ ‘ Ifshe did not care for me in the old days,” he often thought, “surely 
it is hopeless to imagine she could love me now—a poor sick, lame, ugly 
fellow like me.” And he would look at himself with disgust ; and tarn 
away from the mirror with a bitter sigh. Ah! Philip Heathcote, with 
all his talent and brilliancy, still knew little of the depths of a woman’s 
heart! We have heard ofa man who broke the plighted troth of years, 
because a heavy affliction—it was the deprivation of hearing—fell upon 
the lovely girl he was tohave married; and we have also ae others 
of his sex justify him in so doing. Such love is not like woman’s; she 
would only have clung the closer to her betrothed in his affliction. 

Philip, in spite of his conviction of the entire hopelessness of winuing 
Margaret's heart, still continued to hover about her unceasingly. He saw 
there was at Jeast no other lover in the way, and that was one comfort. 
It was months before his eyes were epened to his error; and how that 
clearness of vision was effected, history sayeth not. Very few lovers can 
tell the precise noment when the biessed truth rushed upen their hearts, 
flooding them with delicious joy. To what hope—to what a new and 
blissful existence did Philip awake when he knew that Margpevet loved 
him! He counted ali he had lost as nothing in comparison to the prize 





which his sufferings had won for him. Much he wondered at the change, 


nothing had happened, so that Philip’s dread and embarrassment wore | 








: a 
not knowing that it was due to his altered character; for men look at the 
outward form, while womeu judge of the heart. But wonder and doubt 
were absorbed in intense piness ; for Margaret, the timid, retiring, 
but loving Margaret, was all his own. 

Once more the town’s talk- was of Philip Heathcote and Margaret Les- 
ter. They were seen walking together; onehad met them in the fields; 
another, coming home from church; Mr. Heathcote was daily at the 
house; surely they must be engaged !—and this once the gossips were 
right—they were, indeed, affianced lovers; and in due time the old vil- 
lage church beheld them made husband and wife. A few years passed, 
and the old manor-house rang with childish voices through all its deso- 
late nooks; and M t and her husband might be seen oftentimes 
slowly pacing the dark alleys of the garden with a merry troop around 
them. Hand in band Philip and Margaret were gliding down life’s river, 
nor feared the coming of middle age, when each year ht new hap- 
piness. Had they — forgotten the days of their youth? Not 
quite; for once, when they sat watching the sports of their eldest sor 
Margaret said, with a mother’s pride and fondness— 

“ Is not our boy handsome, Philip !—he will grow up almost as hand- 
some a5 ¢ ¢ 

“ As his father once used to be,” interrupted Mr. Heathcote with a 
smile, not quite devoid of bitterness. He was still not perfect—the vaim 
man! ; 

Margaret arose, clasped, her arms around her husband’s neck, and 
kissed his white forehead and stili beautiful eyes with intense and-wife- 
like affection. 

“ You are al bandsome to me, my own Philip—there is no one 
like yon; and if | were foolish once : 

“ When you said I was too handsome?” cried the happy husband. 

“There, do not remember those days, { did notleveyouthen.” 

“And now you do, my sweet Margaret, my dear wife,” said Phil’ p 
Heothcote. “Aad so I do not care in the least for being as ugly as an 
old satyr, since Margaret Lester can never again say that 1 am a great deal 
‘ too handsome for her.’ ” D. M. M. 
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THE WATCHER. 


FROM THE REMINISCENCE OF A BACHELOR. 


ED 














It is now more thau fifty years since the occurrences which I am about 
to relate caused a strange sensation in the gay society of Dublin. 

_ Somewhere about the year 1794, the younger brother of a certain ba- 
ronot, whom I shall call Sir James Barton, returned to Dablin. He had 
served in the navy with some distinction, having commanded one of his 
majesty’s frigates during the greater part of the American war. Captain 
Barton was now apparently some two or three-and-forty Phe of age. 
He was an jateliigent oat agreeable companion, when he sre it, 
though generally reserved, and occasionally even moody. In society, 
however, be deported himself as a man of the world, and a gentleman. 
He had not contracted any of the noisy brusqueness sometimes acquired 
at sea; on the contrary, his manners were remarkably easy, quiet, and 
even polished. He was in person about the middle size, and somewhat 
strongly furmed—his countenance was marked with the lines of thought, 
and on the whole wore an expression of gravity and even of melancholy ; 
being however as we have said, a man of perfect breeding, as well as of 
affluent circumstances and good family, he had, of course, ready access to 
the best society of the metropolis, without the necessity of any other cre- 
dentials. In his personal habits Mr. Barton was unexpensive. He occu- 
pied lodgings in one of the then fashionabie streets in the south side of 
the town—kept but one horse and one servant—and though a reputed 
free-thinker, yet lived an orderly and moral life—indulging neither in 

aming, drinking, nor any other vicious pursuit—living very much to 

imself without forming any ivtimacies, or choosing any companions, 
and appearing to mix in gay society rather for the sake of its bustle and 
distraction, than for any opportunities which it offered of interchanging 
either thoughts or feelings with its votaries. Barton was therefore pro- 
nounced a saving, prudent, unsocial sort of a fellow, who bid fair to main- 
tain his celibacy alike against stratagem and assault, and was likely to 
live to a good old age, die rich, and leave his mpney to a hospital. 

It was soon apparent, however, that the nature of Mr. Barton’s plans 
had been totally misconceived. A young lady, whom we shall call Miss 
Montague, was at this time introduced into the gay world of Dublin, by 
her aunt, the Dowager Lady L Miss Montague was decidedly 
pretty and accomplished, and having some natural cleverness, and a great 
deal of gaiety, became for a while @ reigning toast. Her po y 
however, gained her, for a time, nothing more than that unsa tia, 
admiration which, bowever pleasant as an incense to vanity, is by no 
means necessvrily antecedent to matrimony—for unhappily for the you 
lady in question, it was an understood thing, that beyond her person 
attractions, she had no kind of earthly provision. Such being the state 
of affairs, it will readily be believed that no little surprise was conse- 
qnent upon the appearance of Captain Barton as the avowed lover of the 
penniless Miss Montague. > 

His suit prospered, as might have been expected, afid in a short time 
it was confidentially communicated by old Lady L——to each of her 
hundred-and-fifty particular friends in succession, that Captain Barton 
had actually tendered proposals of marriage, with her = per mae to 
her niece, Miss Montague, who had, moreover, accepted the offer of hia 
hand, conditionally upon the consent of her father, who was then upon 
his homeward voyage from India, and expected in two or three months 
at furthest. About this consent there could be no doubt—the delay, 
therefore, was only merely of form—they were looked upon as absolute- 
ly engaged, and Lady L » with a rigour of old-fashioned decorum 
with which her niece would, no doubt, gladly have dispended, withdrew 
her thenceforward from all further participation in the gaieties of the 
town. Captain Barton was a constant visitor, as well as a frequent 
guest at the house, and was permitted all the privileges of intimacy 
which a betrothed suitor is usaally accorded. Such was the relation of 
parties, when the mysterious circume‘tances which darken this narrative 
with inexplicable melancholy, first began to unfold themselves, 

Lady L resided in a handsome macs on at che north side of Dublin, 
and Captain Barton’s lodgings, as we have already said, were situated at 
the south. The distance intervening was considerable, and it was Oap- 
tain Barton's habit generally to walk home without an attendant, as often 
as he passed the evening with the old lady and her fair charge. His 
shortest way in such nocturnal walks lay fora considerable space, through 
a line of streets which had as yetbeen merely laid out, and little more 
than the foundations of the houses construe One night, shortly after 
his engagement with Miss Montague had commenced, he happened to 
remain unusually late, in company only with her and Lady L The 
conversation bud turned upon the evidences of revelation, which he had 
disputed with the callous scepticism of aconfirmed infidel. What were 














called “French principles,” had in those days found their way a good 
deal into fashionable society, especially that portion of it which professed 
allegiance to Whiggism, and neither the old lady nor her charge were so 
perfectly free from the taint, as to look upon Mr. Barton’s views as any 
serious objection to the proposed union. The discussion had degenerat- 
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eu the supernatural and the marvellous, in which he had 
— aod eesti the same line of argument and ridicule. [a all this, it 
F bat trath to state, Captain Barton was guilty ef no affectation—-thei 
doctrines upon which he insisted, were, in cer but too truely the 
basis of his own fixed belief, if so it might be called ; and perhaps not 
. the least strange of the many strange circumstances connected with this 
parrative, was the fact, that the subject of the fearfal influences we are 
about to describe, was himself, from the deliberate conviction of years, 
an utter disbeliever in what are usually termed preternataral agen- 
ies. ; 
7 It was considerably past midnight when Mr. Barton took his leave, and 
set out upon his solitary walk homeward. He had now reached the 
lonely road, with its unfinished dwarf walls tracing the foundations of 
the projected rows of houses on either side—the moon was shining misti- 
ly, and its imperfect light made the road he trod but additionally dreary 
--that utter silence which hasiv it something indefinabl exciting, 
reigned there, and made the sound of his steps, which alone broke it, un- 
naturally loud and distinct. He had fom thus some way, when he 
on a sudden heard other footfalls, pattering at a measured pace, and, as it 
seemed, about two score steps behind him. The suspicion of being dog- 
ed is at all times unpleasant; it is, however, especially so ina spot so 
esolate and lonely; and this suspicion became so strong in the mind of 
Captain Barton, thathe abruptly turned about to confront his pursuers, 
bat, though theré was quite sufficient meoniight to disclose any object 
upon the-road he had traversed, no form of any kind was visible there. 
The steps he had heard could not have been the reverberation of his own, 


for he ped his foot upon the ground, and walked briskly up and 


down, in the vain attempt to awaken an echo; though by no means a 
~ fanciful , therefore he was at last fain to charge the sounds upon 
his imagination, and treat them asan illusion. Thus satisfying himself, 


he resumed his walk, and before he had proceeded a dozen paces, the 
“mysterious footfalle were agai audible from behind, and this time, as if 
- with the special design of showing that the sounds were not the responses 
of an echo—the steps sometimes hurried for six or eight strides to a run, 
and again abated to a walk. Captain Barton, as befwre, turned suddenly 
round, and with the same result—no object was visible above the desert- 
ed level of the road. He walked back over tie same ground, determin- 
ed that, whatever might have been the cause of the sounds which had so 
disconcerted him, it should not escape his search—the endeavour, how. 
ever, was unrewarded. In spite of all his scepticism, he felt something 
. like a supersitious fear stealing fast upon him, and with these unwonted 
and uncomfortable sensations, he omce more turned and pursued his way. 


There was no repetition of these haunting sounds, until he had reached 


the point where he had last stopped to retrace his steps—here they were 
resumed—and with sudden starts of running, which threatened to bring 
the unseen pursuer close up to the alarmed pedestrian. Captain Barton 
arrested his course as formerly—the unaccountable nature of the occur- 
rence filled him with vague and horrible sensations—and yielding to the 
excitement he felt gaining upon him, he shouted sternly,“ Who goes 
there?” The sound of one’s own voice, thus exerted, in utter solitude, 
and foltowed by total silence, has in it something unpleasantly exciting, 
and he felt a degree of nervousness which, perhaps, from no cause had 
he ever known before. To the very end of this solitary street the steps 

ed him—and it required a strong effort of stubborn pride on his 
part, to res st the impulse that prompted him every moment to run for 
safety at the top of his speed. It was not untilhe had reached his lodg- 
ing, and sate by his own fire-side, that he felt sufficiently reassured to 
rearrange and reconsider in his own mind the occurrences whith had so 
discom him. So little a matter, after all, is sufficient to upset the 
pride of scepticism and vindicate the old simple laws of nature within 


Mr. Barton was next morning sitting at a late breakfast, reflecting upon 
the incidente of the previous night, with more of inquisitiveness thanawe, 
so speedily do gloomy impressions upon the fancy disappear under the 
cheerful influences of doy when a letter just delivered by the postman 
was placed upon the table before him. There was yothing remarkable 
in the address of this missive, except that it was written in a hand which 
he did not know—perhaps it was disguised —for the tall narrow charac- 
ters were sloped backward; and with the self-inflicted saspense which 
we so often see practised in such cases, he puzzled over the inscription 
for a full minute before he broke the seal. When he did so, he read the 
following words, written in the same hand:— 


« Mr. Barton, late captain of the ‘ Dolphin,’ is warned of pancer. He 
will do wisely to avoid street—[here the locality of his last night’s 
adventure was named ]—if he walks there as usual he will meet with 
something bad—let him take warning, once for all, for he has good reason 
to dread “Tue Watcuer.” 

Captain Barton read and re-read this strange effusion; in every light 
and in every direction he turned it over and over; he examined the paper 
on which it was written, and scrutinized the hand-writing even more. 
Defeated here, he turned to the seal; it was nothing but a patch of wax, 

n which the accidental impression of a coarse thumb was imperfectly 

visible. There was not the slightest mark, no ¢lue or indication of any 
kind, to lead him to even a guess as to its possible origin. The writer’s 
object seemed a friendly one, and yet he subscribed himseifas one whom 
he had “ good reason to dread.” Altogether the letter, its author, and its 
real purpose, were to him an inexplicable puzzle, and one, moreover, un- 
omen suggestive, in his mind, of associations connected with his last 
night’s adventure. 
obedience to some feeling—perhaps of pride—Mr. Barton did not 
communicate, even to his intended bride, the occurrences which we have 
just detailed. Trifling as they might appear, they had in reality most dis- 
bly affected his imagination, and he cared not to disclose, even to 
the young lady in question, what she might possibly look upon as evi- 
dences of weakness. The letter might very well be but a hoax, and the 
mysterious footfall but a delusion of his fancy. But although he affected 
to treat the whole affair as unworthy of a thought, it yet haunted him per- 
tinaciously with doubts, and depressed him with undefined apprehensions. 
Certain itis, that for a considerable time afterwards he carefully avoided 
the street indicated in the letter as the scene of danger. 

It was not until about a week after the receipt of the letter which 1 
have transcribed, that anything further occurred to remind Captain 
Barton of its contents, or to counteract the gradual disappearance from 
his mind of the disagreeable impressions which he had then received. 
He was returning one night, afterthe interval I have stated, from the 
theatre, which was then situated in Crow street, and having there handed 
Miss Montague and Lady L—-—into their carriage, he loitered for some 

‘time with two or three acquaintances. With these, however, he parted 
close to the college, and pursued his way alone. It was now fully one 
o'clock, and the streets quite deserted. During the whole of his walk 
with the companions from whom he had just parted, he had been at 
times painfully aware of the sound of steps, as it seemed, dogging them 
ontheir way. Once or twice he had looked back, in the uneasy antici- 
pation that he was again about to experience the same mysterious an- 
noyances whiclf had se much disconcerted him a week before, and earn- 
estly hoping that he might seesome form from whom the sounds might 
naturally proceed. Bat the street was deserted—no form was visible. 
Proceeding now quite aloue upon his homeward way, he grew really 
nervous and uncomfortable, as he became sensible, with increased dis- 
tinctness,of the well-known and now absolutely dreaded sounds. 

By the side of the dead wall which bounded the college park, the 
sounds followed, re-commencing almost simultanvously with his own 
steps. The same unequal pace—sometimes slow, sometimes for a acore 
yards or so, quickened to a ran—was audible from behind him. Again 
and again he turned: quickly and stealthily he glavced over his shoulder 
—almwust at every half-dozen steps; but no one,was visible. The hor- 
rors of this intangible and uaseen persecution became gradually all but 
intolerable; and when at last he reached his home, his nerves were 
strung to sucha pitch of excitement thathe could not rest, and did not 
attempt even to lie down until after the day-light had broken. 

He was awakened by a knock at his chamber-door, and his servant 
entering, handed him several letters which had just been received b 

the penny post. One among them instantly arrested his attention—a 
single glance at the direction aroused him thoroughly. He at once re- 
cognized its character, and read as follows :— 


‘You may as well think, Captain Barton, to escape frum your own 





shadow as trom me; do what you may, I will see you as often as 1-| 


lease, and you shall see me, for Ido not want to hide myself, as you 
aacy. Uo not let it trouble your rest, Captain Barton; for, with a 
good conscience, what need you fear from the eye of 
“Tue Watcuer.” 

It is scarcely necessary to dwell upon the feelings elicited by a peru- 
eal of this strange communication. Captain Barton was observed to be 
unusually abrent and out of spirits for several days afterwards; wut no 
one divined the cause. Whatever he might think as to the phantom 
steps which followed him, there could be no possible illusion about the 
letters he had received ; and to say the least their immediate sequence 
upon the mysterious sounds which had haunted him, was an oddco n 
cidence. 







bion. 


instinctively connected with certain passages in his past which, of 
all others, he hated to remember. It happened, however, that in addi- 
tion to his own approaching nuptials, Captain Barton had just then— 
fortunately, perhaps, for himself—some business of an engrossing kind 
peter ore | with the adjustment of a large and long-litigated claim upon 
certain properties. The hurry and excitement of business had its natural 
effect in gradually dispelling the marked gloom which had for a time 
occasionally oppressed him, and ina little while his spirits resumed 
their accustomed tone. 

Daring all this time, however, he was occasionally dismayed by indis- 
tinct and half heard repetitions of the same anno and that in lonely 
places, in the day time as weil as after nightfall. These renewals of the 
strange impressions from which he had su so much, were, however, 
desultory and faint, insomuch that often he could not, to his own satis- 
faction, distinguish between them and the mere s ns of an excited 
imagination. One evening he walked down to the House of Commons 
with a member, an acquaintance of his and mine. This was one of the 
few occasions upon which I have been in com with Captain Barton. 
As we walked down together, .I observed that e became absent and 
silent, and to a degree so marked as scarcely to consist with good breed- 
ing, and which, in one who was obviously in all his habits perfectly a 
gentleman, seemed to argue the pressure of some urgent and absorbin 
anxiety. I afterwards learned that, during the whole of our walk, he had 
heard the well known fee dogging him as we proceeded. This how- 
ever was the last time he suffered from this phase of the persecution of 
which he was already the anxious victim. A new and a very different 
one was about to be presented. 

Of the new series of impressions which were afterwards ually to 
work out his destiny, I tat evening witnessed the first ; and but for its 
relation to the train of events which followed, the incident wouid scarcely 
have been now remembered by me. As we were walking in at the pas- 
sage, a man, of whom | remember only that he was short in stature, 
looked like a foreigner, and wore a kind of travelling cap, walked very 
rapidly and as if under some fierce excitement, directly towards us, mut- 
tering to himself fast and vehemently the while. This odd-looking per- 
son walked straight towards Barton, who was foremost of the three, and 
halted, regarding him for a moment or two with a look of menace and 
fury almost maniacal ; and then turning about as abruptly, he walked be- 
fore us at the same agitated pace, and disappeared at a side passage. I 
do distinctly remember being a good deal shocked at the countenance 
aud bearing of this man, which indeed irresistibly impressed me with an 
undefined sense of danger, such as I had never felt before or since from 
the presence of anything human; but these sensations were, on my part, 
far from amounting to proc so disconcerting as to flurry or to excite 
‘me—lI had seen only a singularly evil countenance, agitated, as it seemed, 
with the excitement of madness. I was absolutely astonished, however, 
at the effect cf this apparition upon Captain Barton. I knew him to be 
a man of proud courage and coolness in real danger—a circumstance 
which made his conduct upon this occasion the more conspicuously odd. 
He recoiled a step or two as the stranger advanced, and clutched my arm 
in silence, with what seemed to me to be a spasm of agony or terror ; 
and then, as the figure disappeared, shoving me roughly back, he fol 
lowed it for a few paces, stopped in great Aoatinn. and sat down upon 
a form. I never beheld a countenance more ghastly and haggard. 

“ For God's sake, Barton, what is the matter ?” said B , our compan- 
ion, really alarmed at his appearance. “ You're not hurt,are you 7—or 
unwell? What is it ?” 

“What did he say ?—I did not hear it—what was it?’ asked Barton, 
wholly disregarding the question, ° 

“ Tut, tat—nonsense,” said , greatly surprised ; ‘“‘ who cares what 
the ey said. You are unwell, Barton—decidedly unwell ; let mecall 
a coach,” 

* Unwell! Yes—no—not exactly unwell,” he said, evidently making 
an effort to recover his self-possession ; “ but to say the truth, I am fa- 
tigued—a little over worked—and perhaps over-anxious. You know I 
have been in chancery, and the wales up ofa suit is always a nervous 
affair. I have felt uncomfurtable all this evening; but I am better now. 
Come, come—shall we go on 2” 

“ No, no, take my advice, Barton, and go home; you really do need 
rest; you are looking absolutely ill. I really do insist on your allowing 
me to see you home,’ replied his friend. 

I seconded ——’s advice, the more readily as it was obvious that Bar 
ton was not himself disinclined to be persuaded. He left us, politely de. 
clining our offered escort. I was not sufficiently intimate with to 
discuss the scene which we had both just witnessed, and in which his 
friend had appeared in so strange a light. I was, however, convinced, 
from his manner, in the few common-place comments and regrets which 
we exchanged, that he was just as little satisfied as I with the extempore 
plea of illness with which he had accounted for the strange exhibition, 
and that we were both agreed in suspecting some lurking mystery in the 
matter. 

I called next day at Barton’s lodgings, to inquire for him, and learn- 
ed from the servant that he had not left his room since his return the 
night before; butthat he was not seriously indisposed, and hoped tu be 
out againin afewdays. That evening he sent for Dr. R——, then in 
large and fashionable practice in Dublin, and their interview was, it is 
said, an oddone. 

He entered into a detail of his own symptoms in an abstracted and de. 
sultory kind of way, which seemed to argue a strange want of interest 
in his own cure, and, at all events, made it manifest that there was 
some topicengaging his mind of more engrossing importance than his 
present ailment. He complained of occasional palpitations, and head- 
ache. Doctor R——asked him, among other questions, whether there 
was any irritating circumstance or anxiety then occupying his thoughts. 
This he denied quickly and almost peevishly ; and the physician there- 
upon deciared it his opinion, that there was nothing amiss except a 
slight derangement of the digestion, for which he accordingly wrote a 
prescription, and was about to withdraw, when Mr. Barton, with the air 
of a man who suddenly recollects a topic which had nearly escaped him, 
recalled him. 

“I beg your pardon, doctor, but I had really almost forgot; will you 
permit me to ask you two or three medical questions—rather odd ones, 
perhaps, but asa wager depends on their sulution, you will, I hope, ex- 
cuse my unreasonableness.”’ 

The physician yeadily undertook to satisfy the inquirer. 

Barton seemed to have some difficulty about opening the proposed in- 
terrogatories, for he was silent for a minute, then walked to his book-case, 
aud returned as he had gone ; at last he sat down, and said— 

* You'll think them very childish questions, but I can’t recover my 
wager without adecision; sol must put them. I want to know first 
about lock-jaw. If amano has actually had that complaint, and appears to 
have died of it—so much so, that a physician of average skill pronounces 
him actually dead—may;,he, after all, recover?” 

The physician smiled, and shook his head. 

“ But—but ablunder may be made,” resumed Barton. ‘ Suppose an 
ignorant pretender to medical skill; may he be so deceived by any 
stage of the complaint, as to mistake what is only a part of the progress 
of the disease fer death itself ?”’ 

“ No one who had ever seen death,” answered he, “ could mistake it 
in a case of lock-jaw.” 

Barton mused for a few minutes. “I am going to ask you a ques- 
tion, perhaps, still more childish; but first, tell me, are not the regula- 
tions of foreign hospitals, such as that of, let us say, —, very lax 
and beingling. May not all kinds of blunders and slips occur in the entries 
of names and so forth?” 

Dr. R professed his incompetence to answer that query. 

“‘ Well, then, doctor, here is the last of my questions. You will pro- 
bably laugh at it; but it must out, nevertheless. 
in all the range of human. maladies, which would have the effect of 























man to shrink inall his proportions, and yet to preserve his exact resem- 
blance to himself in every particular—with the one exception his height 
and bulk ; any disease—mark—no matter how rare—how little believed 
in, generally—which could possibly result in producing such an ef- 
fect ?”’ 

The physician replied with a smile in the negative. 

* Tell me, then,” said Barton, abruptly, “ if a man be in unreasenable 
fear of assault from a lunatic who is at large, cannot he procure a war- 
rant for his arrest and detention ?”’ 

“ Really, that is, more alawyer’s question than one in my Way,”’ replied 
Doctor R——; “ but I believe, on applying to a magistrate, such a course 
would be directed.” 

The physician then took his leave; but, just as he :eached the hall- 
door, remembered that he had left his cane up stairs, and returned. His 
| reappearance was awkward, for apiece of paper which he recognised 
as his own prescription, was slowly burning on the fire, aud Barton sit- 
ting close by with an expression of settled gloom and dismay. Doctor 
R——had too much tact to appear to observe what presented itself ; but 
; he had seen quite enough to assure him that the mind ani not the body 











The whole circumstance was, in his own mind, vaguely aind! of Captain Barton was in reality the seat of suffering. 






Is there any disease, | 


perceptibly contracting the stature, and the whole frame—causing the | 
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A few days afterwards, the following advertisement appeared in the 
Dublin newspapers :— 

“If Sylvester Yelland, formerly a foremast-man on board his Majesty's 
fae Iphin, or his nearest of kin, will apply to Mr. Robert Smith, so- 

» at his office, Dame street, he or they may hear of something 

¥ to his or their advantage, Admission may be had at any hour up 
to twelve o'clock at night, for the next fortnight, should parties desire to 
avoid observation ; and the strictest secresy, as to all communications 
intended to be confidential, shall be honourably observed.” 

The Doiphin, as I have mentioned, was the vessel which Capt. Barton 
had commanded; and this circumstauce, connected with the extraordi- 
nary exertions made by the circulatiun of hand-bills, &c., as well as by 
repeated advertisements, to secure for this strange notice’ the utmost 
possible publicity, suggested to Doctor R—— the idea that Captain Bar- 
ton’s extreme uneasiness was somehow connected with the individual to 
whom the advertisement was eddressed, end he himself the author of it. 
This, however, it is needless to add, was no more than a conjecture. No 
information whatsoever, as to the real purpose of the advertisement it- 
self, was divulged by the agent, nor yet any hint as to who his employer 














—_ be. ; 

r. Barton, although he had latterly begun to earu for himself the 
character of a hypochondriac, was yet very far from deserving it. Though 
by no means lively, he had yet, naturally, what are termed “even spi- 
rits,” and wag not subject to undue depressions. He soon, therefore, 
began to return to his former habits; and one of the earliest symptoms of 
this healthier tone of spirits was, his appearing at a grand dinner of the 
Free-masons, of which worthy fraternity he was himeelf a brother. Bar- 
ton, who had been at first gloomy and abstracted, drank much more 
freely than was his wont—possibly with the purpose of dispelling his 
own secret anxieties—and under the influence of good wine, and plea: 
sant company, became gradually (unlike bis usual se/f) talkative, and 
even noisy. It was under thisunwonted excitement that he left his com- 
pany at about half-past ten o’clock ; and, as conviviality is a strong in- 
centive to gallantry, it occurred to him to proceed forthwith to Lady 
s, and pass the remainder of the evening with her and his des- 
tined bride. 

Accordingly, he was soon at street, and chatting gaily with the 
adies. It is not to be supposed that Capt. Brown had exceeded the li- 
mits which propriety prescribes to good fellowship—he had merely ta- 
ken enough wine to raise his spirits, without, however, in the least de- 
gree unsteadying his mind, or affecting his manners. With this undue 
elevation of spirits had supervened an entire oblivion or contempt of those 
undefined apprehensions which had for $0 long weighed upon his mind, 
and to a certain extent estranged him from society; but as the night 
wore away, and his artificial gaiety began to flag, these painful feelings 
gradually intruded themselves again, and he grew abstracted and anxi- 
ous as heretofore. He took his leave at length, with an unpleasant fore- 
boding of some coming mischief, and with a mind haunted with a thou- 
sand mysterious apprehensions, such as,even while he acutely felt their 
pressure, he, nevertheless, inwardly strove, or affected to contemn. 

It was this proud defiance of what he considered as his own weakness, 
which prompted him upon the present occasion to that course which 
brought about the edventure which we are now about to relate. Mr. 
Barton might have easily called a coach, but he was conscious that his 
strong inclination to do so proceeded from no cause other than what he 
desperately persisted in representing to himself to be his own supersti- 
tious tremors. He might also have returned home by a route different 
from that against which he had been warned by his mysterious corre- 
spondent ; but for the same reason he dismissed this idea also, and with 
a dogged and half desperate resolution to force matters to a crisis of some 
kind, if there were any teen in the causes of his former suffering, and 
if not, satisfactorily to bring their delusiveness to the proof, he determim 
ed to follow precisely the course which he had trodden upon the nightso 
painfally memorable in his own mind as that on which his strange per- 
secution had commenced. Though, sooth to say, the pilot who for the 
first time steers his vessel under the muzzles of a hostile battery, never 
felt his resolution more severely tasked than did Captain Barton as he 
breathlessly pursued this solitaryspath—a path which, spite of every ef- 
fort of scepticism and reason, he felt to be infested by some (as respect- 
ed him) malignant influence. ' 


He pursued his way steadily and sapidly, scarcely breathing from in- 
tensity of suspense; he, however, was troubled by no renewal of the 
dreaded footsteps, and was beginning to feel a return of confidence, as 
more than three-fourths of the way being accomplished with impunity, 
he approached the os Eee of twinkligg oil lamps which indicated the 
frequented streets. This feeling of self-gratulation was, however, but 

The report of a musket atsome two hundred parte behind 
him, and the whistle of a bullet close to his head, disagreeably and start- 
lingly dispelled it. His first impulse was to retracehis steps in pursuit 
of the assassin; but the road on either side was, as we have suid em- 
barrassed by the foundations of a street, beyond which extended waste 
nelds, full of rubbish and neglected lime and brick kilns, and all now as 
utterly silent as though no sound had ever disturbed their dark and un- 
sightly solitude. The futility of, singie-handed, attempting, under such 
circumstances, a search for the murderer was apparent, especially as 
no sound, either of retreating steps or otherwise, was audible to direct 
his pursuit. 

With the tumultuous sensations of one whose life has just been exposed 
to a warderous attempt, and whose escape has been the narrowest pos- 
sible, Captain Barton turned and without, however, quickening his pace 
actually to arun, hurriedly pursued his way. He had turved, aswe have 
said, alter a pause of afew seconds, and had just commenced his rapid 
retreat, when ov a sudden ke met the well-remembered little man in the 
furcap. ‘The encounter was but momentary. The figure was walking 
at the same exaggerated pace, and with the same strange air of menace 
as before ; and as it passed him, he thought he heard it say in a furious 
whisper, ‘‘ Still alive—still alive!” 

The state of Mr. Barton’s spirits began now to work a corresponding 
alteration in his health and looks, and to such a degree that it was im- 
possible that the change should escape general remark. For some rea- 
sons, known but to himself, he took,no step whatever to bring the attempt 
upon his life, which he had so narrowly escaped, under the notice of the 
authorities; on the contrary, he kept it jealously to himsell; and it was 
not for many weeks after the occurrence that he mentioned it, and then 
ix strict confidence toa gentleman, whom“the torments of his mind at 
lust cornpelled him to consult. ; 

Spite of his blue devils, however, poor Barton, having no satisfactory 
reason to render to the public for any undue remissuess in the attentions 
which the relation subsisting between him and Miss Montague required, 
was obliged to exert himself, and present to the world a confident and 
cheerful bearing. The trae source of his sufferings, and every circum- 
stauce connected with them, he guarded with a reserve so jealous, that it 
seemed dictated by at least a suspicion that the origin of his strange per- 
secution was known to himself, and that it was of a nature which, upon 
his own account, he could not or dared not disclose. 

The mind thus turned in upon itself, and constantly occupied with a 
haunting anxiety which it dared not reveal or confide to any buman 
breast, became daily more excited and, of course, more vividly impres- 
sible, by a system of attack which operated through the nervous system ; 
and in this state he was destined to sustain, with increasing frequency, 
the stealthy visitations of that apparition which from the first had seem- 
ed to possess so unearthly and terrible a hold upon his imagination. 

* * * - ” * cm * 








momentary. 


It was about this time that Captain Barton called upon the then cele- 
brated preacher, Dr. , with whom he had aslight acquaintance, and 
an extraordinary conversation ensued. The divine was seated in his 
chambers in college, surrounded with works upon his favourite pursuit, 
and deep in theology, when Bartun was announced. There was some 
thing at once embarrassed and excited in his mauner, which, along with 
his wan aud baggard countenance, impressed the student with the un- 
ee consciousness that his visitor must have recently suffered terri- 
| bly indeed, to account for an alteration so striking—almos* shocking. 

After the usual interchange of polite greeting, and a few common-place 
remarks, Captain Barton, who obviously perceived the surprise which 
his visit had excited, and which Doctor -—— was unable W holly to con- 
ceal, interrupted a brief pause by remarking— 

“ This is a strange call, Doctor , perhaps scercely warranted by an 
acquaintance so slight es mine with you. I| should not under ordinary 
circumstances have ventured to disturb you; but my visit is neither an 
idle nor impertinent intrusion. I am sure you Will not so account 
it, when ——”’ ; 

Doctor interrupted him with assurances sach as good breeding 
suggested, and Barton resumed— : : q 

“T am come tw task your patience by asking your advice. When I say 
your patience, [ might, indeed, say More; I might have said your huma- 
nity—your compassion; for Il have been and am a great sufferer. 

** My dear sir,’’ replied the churchman, “ it will, indeed, allord me in- 
finite gratification if 1 can give you comfort in any distress of mind; 
but—but —”’ 
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“1 know what you would say,” resumed Barton, quickly; “I am an 
unbeliever, and, therefore, incapable of deriving help religion; bat 
don’t take that for granted. At least you must not assume tha, how- 
ever unsettled my convictions may be, I do not feel a deep—a very deep 
— interest in the subject. Circumstances have lately it upon my 
attention, in such a way as to compel me to review the whole question 
ina _ candid and teachable spirit, I believe, than I ever gtudied it 
in before.” ; , 

“ Your difficulties, [ take it for granted, refer to the evidences of re- 
yelation,” suggested the clergyman: : 

“ Why—no—yes; in faet Lam ashamed to say I have not considered 
even my objections sufficiently to state them connectedly; but—but 
there is one eubject on which I feel a peculiar interest.” 

He paused again, and Doctor —— pressed him to proceed. 

‘‘ The fact is,” said Barton, “ whatever may be my uncertainty as to 
the authenticity of what we are taught to call revelation, of one fact I am 
deeply and horribly convinced, that there dues exist beyond this a spiri- 
tual world—a system whose workings are generally in mercy hidden 
from us—a system which may be, and which is sometimes, partially and 
terribly revealed. 1 am sure—I know,” continued Barton, with increas- 
ing excitement, “that there is a God—a dreadful God—and that reiribu- 
tion follows guilt. In ways the most mysterious and stupendous—by 
agencies the mest inexplicabie and terrific—there is a spiritual system 
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tain, who was such a polite villain that he made us BP arg bow instead 
y 


and wished us a pleasant trip ou shore. { cannot ou how I felt as I 
saw my vessel going over the bar, and [ am certain that I should have 
died had not another trader come in a few days afterwards and taken us 
on board. Well, from that day to this I have never heard any thing more 
of the Fair Rosamond, though I have good reasou to suppose that the 
pirate who got hold of her was nd «ther than the famous Captain Pepe, 
whom every body inthe West Indies is talking about.” 

“ What a dreadful man Captain Pepe must be,” observed Donna Ma- 
rina, who understood a little Buglish. 

“Dreadful! a regular devil incarnate, marm,” answered Captain 
Brown. 
“ What is he like, Senhor Captain 1” inquired Donna Isabelita, the wi- 
dow’s pretty sister. : 

“ Like marm ! why he isn’t a bad-looking fellow, as far as I remember 
about the same height and figure as the major there, I should say,” an- 
swered the captain. 

“Dear me,” observed the young lady, “be does not leok like a 

irate.” 
sa Perhaps not, marm,” replied Captain Brown. “ Beauty is only skin 
deep, remember.” 

““] should so like to see this far-famed Captain Pepe,” said the widow. 

“ That’s more than I should, marm, except at the end of a thick rope,” 


t God, how frightfully I have been convinced !—a system malig- | answered the captain. 
nant, and implacable, and omnipotent, under whose e rsecutions I am,} ‘Why what should make us afraid of Captain Pepe, or a hundred pi- 


and have been, suffering the torments of the damn 
the fires and frenzy of hell!” 

As Barton spoke, his agitation became so vehement that the divine 
was shocked, and even alarmed. The wild and excited rapidity with 
which he spoke, and, above all, the indefinable horror which stamped his 
features, ailorded a contrast to his ordinary cool and unimpassioned self- 
possession striking and painful in the last degree. 

“ My dear sir,” said Doctor , after a brief pause, “1 fear you have 
been saffering much, indeed; but-I venture to predict that the ao, 
sion under which you labour will be found to originate in purely physi- 
cal causes, and that with a change vf air, and the aid of a few tonics, 
your spirits will return, and the tone of your mind be once more cheer- 
fal an tranquil as heretofore. There was, after all, more truth than 
we are quite willing to admit in the classic theories which assigned the 
undue predominance ofany one affection of the mind, to the undue ac- 
tion or torpidity of one or other of our bodily organs. Believe me, that 
a little attention to diet, exercise, and the other essentials of health, ua- 
der _—— direction, will make you as much yourself as you can 
wish. 

“ Doctor ——,”’ said Barton, with something like a shudder, ‘‘ I cannot 
delude myself with such a hope. I have no hope to cling to but one, 
and that is, that by some other spiritual agency more potent than that 
which tortures me, it may be combated, and I delivered. if this may 
not be, I am lost—now and for ever lost.”’ 

“ But, Mr. Barton, you must remember,” urged his companion, “ that 
others have suffered as you have done, and ? 

Barton then proceeded to relate the circumstances which we have al- 
ready detailed, and then continued— 

“ This has now become habitual—an accustomed thing. I do not 
mean the actual seeing him in the flesh—thank God, that at least is not 
permitted daily. Thank God, from the unutterable horrors of that visita- 
tion I have been mercifully allowed intervals of repose, though none of 
security ; but from the coneciousness that a malignant spirit is following 
snd watching me wherever I go, I have never, for a single instant, a 
temporary respite. lam pursued with blasphemies, cries of despair and 
— hatred. I hear those dreadful sounds called after me as I turn 

© corners of streets; they come in the night-time, while I sit in my 
chamber alone; they haunt me everywhere, charging me with hideous 
crimes, and—great God !—threatening me with coming vengeance and 
eternal misery. Hush !—do you hear that !” be cried with a horrible 
smile of triumph; “ there—there, will that convince you ?” 

The clergyman felt the chillness of horror irresistibly steal over him, 
while, during the wail of a sudden gust of wind, he heard, or fancied he 
aa the half articulate sounds of rage and derision mingling in the 

“ Well, what do you think of that 1” at length Barton cried, drawing a 
——— —— his teeth, 

_ “I heard the wind,” said Doctor—. “ Wha i i 
is there remarkable about it?” lage abel ot aegenge 
in The prince of the powers of the air,” muttered Barton, with a shud- 

‘Tut, tat! my dear sir,” said the student, with an effort to reassure 
nents for though it was broad day-light, there was nevertheless some- 
thing disagreeably contagious in the nervous excitement under which his 
visitor so obviously suffered. “You must not give way to thase wild 
fancies + you must resist these impulses of the imagination.” 
‘i att ay; Pome Be — and he will flee from thee,’ ’ said Barton, 

© same tone; “ but how resist him ? ay, there it is—there is t , 
What—what am I to do ? what can I do ” ord ie tins 
_ “ Doctor —,” he said, abruptly raising himself, and tooking full upen 
the clergyman with an imploring eye, “ 1 know you will do for me what- 
ever may be Cove. Yoa know now fully the circumstances and the 
nature of the mysterious agency of which I am the victim. [ tell youl 
cannot help myself; I cannot hope to escape; I am utterly passive. I 
conjure you, then, to weigh my case well, and if anything may be done 
for me by vicarious supplicatiun—by the intercession of the good—or by 
any aid or influence whatsoever, | implore of you, I adjure you in the 
name of the Most High, give me the benefit of thatinfluence—deliver me 
from the body of this death. Strive for me, pity me ; I know you will ; 
you cannot refuse this; it is the purpose as object of my visit. Send 
me away with some hope, however little, some faint hope of ultimate 
deliverance, and [ will nerve myself to endure, from hour to hour, the 
hideous dream into which my existence has been transformed.” 
P Doctor assured him that all he could do was to pray earnestly 
or him, and that so much he woald not fail to do. They parted witha 
burried and melancholy valediction. Barton hastened to the carriage, 
which awaited him at the door, drew the blinds, and drove away, while 
Docter returned to his chamber, to ruminate at leisure upon the 
strange interview which had just interrupted his studies. 
To be continued. 
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PEPE, THE PIRATE. 
BY WILLIAM 4H. @, KINGSTON, ESQ. 
PART Il.—THE PIRATE MARRIED. 
CHAPTER VI.—THE JOHN AND MARY, HER CAPTAIN, HER 
PASSENGERS, AND HER FREIGHT. 


A fine skip was proudly goiling over the waters of the Caribbean seas 
witha favourable breeze, towards the Mona passage between the island, 
of St. Domingo and Porto Rico. Her last port was Cartagina, and she 
was about four days out. Although the John and Mary carried eight 
guns on her upper deck, half of them were non-combatants for the simple 
reason that they were made of wood, commonly cailed “ quakers,’”’ while 
her erew consisted of some twenty -hands or so, incuding officers and 
ee 8. Infact she aspired to no higher rank than that of an honest trader, 
longing tu the port of Liverpool, whither she was about to return, 
touching at one or two places on the way, after a successful voyage to 
the Spanish Main, having hitherto escaped all the dangers of tem pests 
androbbers, She might have measured about four hundred tons or more 
and as she now carried studding sails on either side, alow and aloft, with 
her guns ran out, she cut a very formidable appearance, so thought 
honest John Brown, her master. She had several passengers on board 
both Spanish and English, and among the former was a young and pre- 
ty widow with her still more youthful and lovely siste., a rich merchant 
ae “ae — most of the latter were mercantile men of different 
ades. aptain Browa was pro i 
ih treighe _ hes proud of his passengers, and proud of the 
t wasa lovely day, the sea was smooth and sparkli 

shone brightly forth from ablue unclouded sky. pe Tg a i 
Spread over the deck sheltered the passengers collected there from his 
ye scorching rays. How completely, on such occasions, people enjoy the 
couct far niente of life. The crew were busily employed in the various 
Pt telnet occupations of seamen, while the gentlemen were lolling 
sana reading or talking, and tne ladies were writing or singing to the 
= c ofa guitar. Captain Brown was earnestl recounting to an inter- 

‘eon some of the adventures of his life. 
§ now about two years when what I am going to tell you happen- 

’ 

= -~ continued, «| then commanded oftas schooner wading aes 
: ast of Africa, with the same man I have now as mate, honest Bill Simp- 
Onthere. Well, we had been for some weeks in the Danda river ship- 
ae our cargo, and had lost nearly half our people by fever, when just 
mer ba were ready for sea, we were boarded by a set of rascally pirates, 
fo turned us on shore and run off with our vessel. To be sure, they 
might have murdered us outright, and so they would but for their cap- 


'—~yes, sir—yes— 














rates Jike him?” observed Mister Theophilus Fiz, alittle Jamaica Creole, 
who, with a straw-hat on his head and in a suit of nankeen, was pacing 
the deck with his hands in his trousers pockets. “‘ Haven’t we got pow- 
der and shot and eight guns, with plenty of men to fightthem? I should 
just like to see Captain Pepe trying to play off his tricks on us.” 

He elevated his voice as he passed in his walk near the Spanish major, 
who now looked up from a book of music he had been intently studying, 
and smiled. He now rose from his seat, and approached the ladies. 

“ Oh, major,” said Donna Marina, laughing, “ do you know that Capt. 
Brown says that the famous pirate Pepe is very like you.” 

“A high compliment, truly, the captain pays me if he refers to my 
personal appearance,” replied the major, bowing. “ For I have heard 
some ladies who once were Pepe’s guests aver that he is a remarkably 
handsome man, although his morality, it appears, does not stand very 
high in the estimation of the world. 

** As to his good looks I can’t say,” struck in Mr. Theophilus Fiz, ‘ but 
that he’s a precious scoundrel [’ve no doubt, and I should just like to fall 
in with him and his craft to show him how [ would treat him, the picca. 
rooning Frascal !” 

“Senhor Fiz isa bold man,” said the major, bowing. 

R “ - sail broad on the starboard-bow,” cried the look-out from-the mast- 
1d. 

*‘ Which way is she standing?” inquired-the master. 

“ Across our bows,” was the reply. 

“We shall see more of her by and by, then,”’ observed Captain Brown, 
as he continued his quarter-deck walk. 

In the monotony of a prosperous voyage every incident is of interest, 
and the prospect of meeting a strange sail upon the world of waters is 
sufficient to arouse the most lethargic from their slambers. The passen- 
gers, therefore, few of whom probably were in general much given either 
to physical or mental exertion, were eagerly looking out from the deck 
for the appearance of the stranger’s sails above the line of the horizon. 
At last one by one her top gallant-sails, topsails, and courses rose as if 
from out of the water, shining like pure snow in the rays of the bright 
sun, and Captain Brown was soon able tu pronounce her a large, square 
topsail shooner, but whither bound, or under what flag she sailed, it was 
impossible to say. There was something, however, in the cutof her sails 
which seemed to attract Captain Brown’s attention, as he continually 
kept his telescope tarned towards her, while his countenance wore a 
doubtful if not an alarmed expression. 

“‘ That seems a valuable glass you have, Senhor Captain,” observed the 
major, walking up to him, “ will you permit me to test its powers?” 

“ Certainly, sir, certainly,” answered the honest skipper; *‘you will 
find it nota bad glass, I flatter myself ;—bought it myself—cost five gui- 
neas—one of Doliand’s best—day and night—see a man's nose tive 
miles off.” 

While the master was thus running on in praise of his glass, the major, 
who evidently was not attending to a word he said, had his eye for a few, 
seconds intently fixed upon the stranger, and as he returned the instraé 
ment into the hands of its owner, a strange gleam might have been ob- 
served to pass over his countenance. 

“‘ Well, major, what do you think ofher?” asked the master. 

“T am too little of a seaman to form an pee was the answer. “I 
merely wished to try the power of your glass,” and returning it with a 
bow to the master, he walked aft. 

For some time longer the two vessels drew nearer each other without 
the stranger making any alteration in her course, and as she became more 
distinct, so the anxious expression of the skipper’scountenance increased 
in intensity. First he rubbed the object-glass of his telescope, then he 
adjusted the instrument, then he rubbed his own eyes, but still he was 
not satisfied. 

“ Well, captain,” asked Mr. Theophilus Fiz, “ what is that vessel we 
see out there?” 

“ Why, sir,” answered Captain Brown, “ that’s more than I can say. I 
don't like her looks, that I own; she’s too rakish a craft to be honest I 
fear. Like your high-flying beauties on shore, I’ve learnt to mistrust 
such-like ladies. Some of them are all fair and above board, and are as 
“near real angels as [ could wish any woman to: be both outside and in- 
side. Perhaps, too, that schooner chess may be a government vessel, or 
a fair trader, but she don’t look like one, that’s all.” 


with aslight degree of trepidation in the tone of his voice. The mate 
was at that instant approaching. 

** Here, Simpson,” said the master, “take the glass, and say what do 
you make out of that vessel ?” 

The mate looked long and steadily. 

“ Why, sir,” he answered, “ that she’s as wicked,a rakish-looking craft 
as I ever saw afloat, and I shouldn’t be surprised if she’s one of the pic- 
carooning villains that swarm about these seas, ready to pounce upon any 
vessel unable to defend herself.” 

“* But do you mean to say that any pirates would venture to attack us 
when they see that we have eight guns on our decks?’ asked Mr. Fiz. 

‘* Perhaps no and perhaps yes,”’ was the unsatisfactory answer. “ But 
wooden dogs can’t bite, you know.” 

“What is that you are saying about pirates?’ asked the rich mer- 
chant, who had just then come on deck. “I hope we've no chance of 
fallingin withthem. Mother of Heaven protect us from such an event!”’ 

“ What have we to fear with so brave a man as Don Fiz to fight for us ?” 
said the major, smiling. “ Besides, my dear sir, no pirate, if pirate yon- 
der craft should prove, would dream of interfering with a ship like ours, 
armed with eight guns, nor can they be aware that we have so large a 
treasure on board as I understand there is.” 

Don Fernandes started. ’ 

“‘ Who says that we have treasure on board?” he asked with an alarm- 

ed countenance, 
_ “Ob! it is the most advantageous way of remitting money to England 
just now, so I take it for granted that Don Fernandes would carry some of 
his gold with him, and every one knows that he is the possessor of un- 
bounded wealth.” 

On this the major, who spoke, made the rich man a profound bow, 
though an acute observer might have seen a smile lurking about the cor- 
ner of his pH and gleaming ia his eyes. 

“We'll show our colours, at all events, to prove that we are not 
ashamed of them, and try if the stranger wil) answer them,” said the 
master, and in a minute the broad red flag of England was blowing from 
the peak. 

_ Scarcely had it fluttered an instant in the breeze, before a similar en- 
sign was shown by the stranger. 

“All right!” exclaimed Mr. Fiz, rabbing his hands with satisfaction 
“a friend at all events. If she had been a pirate, we would soon have 
sent her to the bottom of the sea, however.” 

“Tf!” exclaimed the master; ‘‘a friend, indeed! You don’t pretend 
to say whata man is made of by the colour of his coat; and how do you 
know that the fellow does not lie with his buntin’ on purpose to deceive 
us? What do you say, Simpson?” 

“ Not a doubt about it, sir; and now I think of it, as well as I can judge 
at this distance, she’s very like a Spanish schooner which was lying not 
far from us in Cartagina, little more than a week ago.” 


CHAP. VII.—THE PIRATE SCHOONER, 


, The master now took his mate aside, and consulted with him earnestly 
for some time. The result of their conversation did not transpire, but it 
very soon got noised about the ship that the schooner in sight was a pi- 
rate. That the captain thought she was so, was soon evident by his giv- 
ing orders to prepare for action. The crew set about their duties with 











‘‘ What does Mr. Simpson say about her?’ asked Mr. Theophilus Fiz, topmast on the deck, and the slings of her main-topsail were shot away, 








alacrity, as true British seamen always will when isathand. Am- 
munition was handed up, the guns were loaded and run out, at least the 
four real ones were loaded, while the others logked equally formidable 
at a little distance; at the same time, the studding-sails, royals{avd to 
gallant sails were allowed to stand, and évery stitch of canvas the 
could carry was packed on her to increase her distance from the suspi- 
cious stranger. This done, the crew went to their quarters. While* 
these operations were going forward, the passengers exhibited the trou- 
bled state of their feelings in a variety of ways. Donna Isabelita wept 
and clnng to her sister, who sat still with her eyes fixed on the stran 
sail; the rich merchant turned pale, and, with an expression of doubt 
and alarm on his countenance, dived into the cabin, where he remained 
some time among certain cases and packages; while Mr. Theophilus 
Fiz stratted aboat the dock under the persuasion that he was the most 


important person on board, and consequently vapoured more furiously - 


than ever, in a vain endeavour to hide his fears. The only person to 
whom the approach of the hostile bark appeared a matter of perfect in- 
difference, was the major, thuugh he every now and then cast a glance 
towards her to ascertain her position, but immediately again returned to 
his music-book and guitar. 


“ Why, senhor major, you seem to take things very coolly,” observed 
Mr. Fiz, as he passed him in his walk. ‘ We shall want you to fight pre- 
sently. I suppose eh not object to do that?” - 

“ Bah! Not at all. I will take the wooden guns under my charge,” 
was the major’s answer, with a slight sneer in the tone of his voice. 

“ Let me tell you, it won’t be a joking matter,” said Mr. Fiz. “ If we 
don’t fight, we shall be captured by the pirates to acertainty, and have 
all our throats cut.” 

“ Notif we consent tojoin the pirates. It is what I intend to do, if we 
are overpowered. Bah! those fellows lead a jovial life, depend upon it. 
Ah, Senhor Fiz, you will make a dashing pirate.” 

‘Ta pirate !’” exclaimed Mr. Fiz, ix a tone of horror. “What would 
my friends and acquaintances say, should they hear ofit? No, senhor 
major, I have lived an honest man, and [ hope to die one.” 

“ Ah! you are no philosopher, I see, Senhor Fiz," observed the major 
with a shrug of his shoulders and a twirl of his moustache. “ You will, 
have to try your courage soon, depend on it.” 

While this conversation was going forward, notwithstanding all the 
efforts made to increase the speed of the ship, the schooner, with the 
British ensign flying, was gr ually approaching her from the eastward. 
The ship’s best point of sailing was nearly before the wind, or rather” 
with it on the quarter, and to keep it there her course had been altered 
a couple of points, Captain Brown hoping thus to get well ahead of the 
schooner, aud perhaps, to knock some of her spars. away before she could 
come to close quarters. She was now within the distance of. a couple of 
miles, and neither in her hull nor rigging did she appear like an English 
vessel. 

“ We will soon see what she really is,” observed Captain Browa, 
“ Haul down ourflag and hoist the Spanish eusign, Simpson, and depend 
apon it the fellow will soon show other colours.” 

The captain was right, for no sooner were the colours changed than up 
went the flag of Spain from the peak of the schooner also. 

“IT thought so!” exclaimed the captain, and he again hoisted the 
British flag, “ It shall never be said, however, that Joha Brown fought 
under any flag but his own. Whatever happens, don’t give in till the 
last, for depend upon it, we have little mercy to expect from the crew of 
yonder cralt.” 

The seamen, with a cheerful shout, promised to do their best. The 
stranger did not again change his colours, and just then a shot irom one 
of his guns came flying across their bows. A second followed, but went 
wide of its mark, and as the missile left the gun a black flag was seen 
flying from the peak of the stranger. There was now, therefore, no doubt 
of her character. The mate was a brave fellow as ever stepped, but 
discretion, he thought, on an occasion like the present, was the best part 
of valour. 

“ Hadn’t we better haul our wind, and, if we fight, keep the weather 
gage, though, for my part, the less we have to say to yonder picarooning 
craft the better ?” he observed to Captain Brown. 

“ Its no use, Simpson,” answered the master,‘ we've no chance of get- 
ting away without fighting, though we'll do our best for the sake of our 
owners and passengers, and I only hope if those piratical rascals come 
within range of the John and Mary's gun, they’ll have cause to remember 
her as long as they unhanged.” 

The schooner came dashing on, looking so light and delicately formed. 
that it seemed impossible she could have power to injure the stately ship 


She still continued firing, Sut as her shot flew high no one on deck was - 


injured, though the sails of the ship were more than ouce pierced, and 
now and then a brace or a topmast shroud was shot away, but were 
quickly again repaired. As she approached nearer her shot told with 
more effect, while, as far as Captain Brown could judge, as yet not one 
fromthe John and Mary had hit her. . 

At last the master lost ali patience, and pointing one of his four guns 
himself, he fired. His eye followed the course of the ball, but he bad ap- 
pareutly no better success than the rest, for not a rope was shot away, not 
a splinter was seen to start from the deck sides of the schooner. — 

“ Well, I can’t teil what’s in the guns that none of them do their duty,’’ 
he exclaimed, turning away with vexation. ‘ Simpson, do you try 
your haud as a marksman, and see if you can’t clip that fellow’s wiogs 
a bit.” 

‘Ay, ay, sir,” answered the mate, casting his eye along one of the guns, 
“ T’ll try and knock a feather out of him at all events.” 

He was as good as his word, for the ball struck the bulwarks of the 


schooner, and evidently committed some mischief. Her revenge, how- . 


ever, was complete, forin return the shot from her whole broadside came 
rattling among the masts aud rigging of the ship. Down came her fore- 


while numberless other damages occurred. : 

Before the crew could clear away the wreck of the spars to work their 
guns, the schooner had fired two more broadsides with still more disas- 
trous resnits. Shot after shot followed, till so complete a wreck did the 
ship become, that she could only be kept directly before the wind. 
Poor Brown was in despair, but still he encouraged his crew to fight 
on bravely. The passengers trembled with alarm except the major, who 
looked calmly on as if the work going forward was an every day occur- 
rence, and now and then he descended below to comfort the ladies who 
had been conveyed there to be out of danger. Just as he got on deck 
he saw the schooner passing under the stern of the ship, while a man 
standing on her taffrail, hailed in English to ask if she surrendered. 

“ Not while I’ve a gun to fight,” returned Captain Brown. _ 

“ We shall see,” answered the voice, as the schooner, putting up her 
helm, ranged up on the larboard side. 

In a few seconds the bower anchor of the schooner was hooked in the 
mainchain plates of the ship, and a savage band of pirates were climbing 
up her léfty side. One gun had been got over to that side and w s point- 
ed down to the deck of the schooner. The major had been most assidu- 
ous in draggingit over and loading it. Captain Brown waited tillthe bul- 
warks of the vessels ground together, “ Fire,” he exclaimed. 

The priming blazed up from the touch-hdle, but the gun did not go off. 
The mate primed it afresh, but it again flashed in the pan. ‘ 

« Curses on the lubber who loaded that gun,” he exclaimed, and his 
brave fellows, without time to fresh load the gan, had to defend them- 
selvss from the impetuous attacks of the pirates. 

Though the English fought bravely, they were soon overpowered b 
numbers, entangled as they were also by the spars and rigging whie 
had fallen from aloft. : 

The major was the only person who took it coolly, for instead of at- 
tempting to defend the ship he retreated aft, and was detected by Sim 
son in heaving a rope on board the schooner to assist the pirates on board. 
Before the mate had time to punish him for his perfidy the deck was won 
by the Spaniards, and the survivors of the English driven below. 


CHAP: VIII.—CAPT. PEPE AND THE MAJOR SHOW DELICATE 
ATTENTION TO DONNA MARINA AND DONNA ISABBLITA. 


The leader of the pirates was a tall, good-looking man. He had been 
the first on board, and had c ossed blades with Captain Brown, whom he 
quickly disarmed and threw on the deck. There lay the poor master 
looking up at his captor, and expecting every instant to receive his death 
blow, surrounded by the dead and dying of his crew, while the savage 
shouts of the victorious pirates sounded in his ears. 

His captor, whose sword was uplifted ready to run him through the 
heart, seemed to be examining his countenance attentively. In another 
moment the poor master would have ceased to live, but at that instant 
some of the cnet dragged forward the rich merchant, Don Fer- 
randes, and the other prisoners, and the major appeared on deck escort- 
ing the two fair donnas. } : 

*< Here’s a fat fellow, who seems lined with gold,” cried the pirates, 


| producing numerous gold pieces from various parts of the merchant’s 
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dress. A 
‘Ob, Senhor Brown, Senhor Brown, save me, save me! "exclaimed 
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Don Fernandes, wringing bis bands; ‘“why did you not run away faster? 
they have robbed of the little savings of my life, and [ am a beggar.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha,” laughed the major, but said nothing. 

“ Senhor Brown !” exlaimed the leader of the buccaneers, “I thought 
so. You are a brave man, Senhor Brown, and have fought your ship 
wéll, rise. your life is safe. It is no disgrace to be conquered by me, for 
learn that Lam Pepe the Pirate.” ; 

“ Pepe the Pirate !’’cried all the passengers in concert. ‘ 

“ The handsome man whois so polite to the ladies,” said Donna Marina, 

ing her biighteyes at him. | Latd 

“ The dreadful scoundrel who cuts all the men’s throats,” ejaculated 
Mr. Fiz, ready to sink through the deck with fright. 

“The man who knows to a fraction the value of every cargo afloat,” 
muttered Don Fernandes ; I am a ruined man.” 

“ Ke does not look as if he could do us any harm,” murmured Donna 
Isabelita, clinging closer tothe major’s arm. 

“ Not while I am with you, my charmer,” answered her gallant pro- 
tector. 

“ Are you not the man, then, who ran away with the Fair Rosamond?” 
asked Captain Brown as he rose to his feet. 

“ The very same, at your service, my friend. Necessity compelled me 
to deprive you ofher,” said the pirate. 

+ And now you have deprived me of another vessel,” cried the poor 
master; “I am an unfortunate wretch.” * 

“ The fortune of war ,” answered Don Pepe. . 

Among the survivors was Simpson the mate, though his head was tied 
up witha handkerchief, beneath which the blood was trickling down. 

Daring this conversation the major, who, although held by each arm 
by the pirates, retained his admirable self-possession, was approaching 

e 


““ What!” he exclaimed, “ my old friend, Don Jose Montes Pepe,” and 
rushing forwards, he threw himself into his arms. : 

“ Ah, do Isee the gallant Major Mendes, who so nobly saved my life 
at the risk of his own ?” cried Don Pepe. : 

“ The same, and for his sake he now entreats you to spare the lives of 
the o— now in your power.” : 

“ Say no more about it, your wish is granted,” returned the pirate ; 
“ set their minds at rest on that score, provided no attempt is made to 
hide the treasureon board. Make them look sharp abou: it,” he added 
in a whisper, “ for we sighted a strange sail this mourning, aud she may 
be, perhaps, an English man of-war.” ; 

the honest mate had been excessively puzzled at this scene, till he re- 
membered having seen the major heave a rope on board the schooner 
during the action. 

“ Oh, you scoundrel,” he muttered, “ if you didn’t come on board on 
purpose to betray us into the hands of the robbers, {’m a Dutchman.” 

“ But,” exclaimed the major, tearing himself away from his friend’s em- 
brace, “ in my joy at seeing you I for a moment forgot to introduce the 
fair donnas under my protection. They both have considerable property 
in the Havanah,” he whispered; “ one is a widow, the other a spinster. 
Tho widow has her deceased lord’s property besides. You take the wi- 
dow, I will be content with hér sister.” 

Having given his friend this information, he introduced him with all 
form to the senhoras, who returned his courtesy most graciously, and 
at up their minds that pirates were much abused and maligned in- 

ividuals. 

When Don Feraandes observed the high favour in which the major 
stood with the pirate, a gleam of hope crossed his mind, for that gentle. 
man had been especially attentive to him from the commencement of 
the voyage. 

“ Oh, senhor major, in mercy’s name intercede for me with these gen- 
tlemen, for they look as if they were about to hang me at once," he 
cried.” 

“ Sorry for it, senhor, but I have no interest,’ answered the major ; 
“‘ your gold will avail more than my interference. The ladies are my 
only charge.” 

“Gold, gold, I have no gold,’ exclaimed the terrified merchant. 

“Ho! ho! ho!” was the only answer the major deigned to make. The 
work of pillage now began, while the master and his crew were lashed 
back to uack round the masts, where they might see their property car- 
ried off by the freebooters. Directed by the active major, they were not 
ee in discovering the money chests of the merchant, which were forth- 
with transferred to the schooner, no one heeding the protestations and 
entreaties of Don Fernandes. While these operations were going forward 
Don ye was paying the most devoted attention to the pretty widow, 
which she received with evident pleasure; and every now and then as 
the major passed Donna Isabelita, in the performance of his duties, he 
took the oppurtunity of pouring some soft words inte her ear, which 
seemed far from disagreeable. A great change had taken place in the 
manners of that worthy ; for instead of the indolent, phlegmatic soldier 
he had hitherto appeared, he now seemed an active, energetic séaman, 
whom the pirates implicitly obeyed—an alteration which did not fail to 
attract the notice of both Captain Brown and his mate. With grief al- 
most amounting to madness, Don Fernandes had seen chest after chest of 
his gold go over the side, and now the pirates commenced loading the 
schooner with the lighter and more valuable part of the cargo. The 
luggage of the passengers, of course, was not spared, and even the 
— of them searched, to the great dismay of poor Mr. Fiz, who 

vt Reng aeap that it was preparatory to his being thrown overboard. 
ois some trunks and boxes containing female gear were handed on 

“* Oh, these are your trunks,” cried Donna Marina, as she saw them. 
“ Where are they going ?” 

“On board my schooner,” answered Don Pepe, with a profound bow. 
“ They will be safer there than in this ship.” 

“* Madre de dios!~—how dreadful,” exclaimed the widow ; “ but what 
are we to do then?” 

“Follow your trunks, lovely Senhora,” replied the pirate, with a 
tender pressure of her hand. “ The Juanetia will afford you tolerable 
accommodation, and the attentions of a devoted slave must make up for 
all other deficiencies.” 

A smile was the only answer the fair widow made. 

The major, as we will still call the pirate’s lieutenant, now reported 
the schooner fully laden, and hinted that he heard strong indications 
among the crew of a wish to hang up some of the captives, and as he was 
speakiag some of them dragged aft poor Simpson, who had made a stoutre- 
sistance to the last, while Shon seized poor Theophilus Fiz to execute 
as their first victim. 

“ The bloody-minded villains,” exclaimed Don Pepe, with an angry 
brow, as he rose from the side of Donna Marina. “They are never con- 
tent except theyare allowed to commit murder; but they shall not be 
indulged. What are you about to do with those men, villains?” he ex- 
claimed in a loud tone, which sounded through every part of the ship. 
“The first man who attempts to injure them shall die. How often, as 
to-day, have I oot brought a prize into your hands? how often have I 
not led you to victory? Without me you well know you could do 
nothing, and therefore I will bé obeyed. Hear me then ;—let those 
men go free, and get every one of you on board the schooner.” 

The pirates, with sullen looks, but without answering a word, obeyed. 
When the crew of the boat alone remained, he, with his own hands, 
released Captain Brown ;— 

“ You are a brave man,” he said, “and deserve to live. For your 
aake I spare the livesof all on board, on condition that every one prom- 
ises neverto appear as witnesses againet me or any of my followers 
Go and learn the determination of the rest.” 

“ Tam very certain all will agree,” eagerly cried Mr. Fiz, who had 
overheard the speech; “‘ don’t we, Captain Brown? Thank you, Sen- 
hor Pirate, There’s no use even asking the rest. I, for my part, will vow 
I never cast my eyes on you before.” 

While Captain Brown went round to notify the pirate’s offer to hi 
passengers and crew, Don Pepe took the hand of Donna Marina. 

“ Pair lady,” he said, ‘I am bound for the Havannah, and can offer you 
@ quick passage; your property is already on board.” 

“I must not be separated from my baggage,” she answered, looking 
towards the schooner. 

“ And you, sweet Isabelita, will you proceed in the ship?” said the 
gallant major, imitating his chief. 

“T must not be separated from my sister,” was the young lady’s dis- 
_creet answer. 

As may be supposed, there were no dissentient voices to Don Pepe’s 
proposal, and in another minute he and the major, with their fair charges 
and a black maid, were on the deck of the schooner, which stood away 
to the westward, the crew of the John and Mary busily employed in re- 
pairing damages,qvhile the ship continued on her course. 

By daybreak next morning a sail was discovered, four or five miles off, 
on the starboard bow, standing towards them. When poor Fiz, whohad 
just come on deck, heard of it, he was terribly Brent 

“Oh dear, oh dear! this is the last time I am ever caught at sea,” he 
exclaimed. “ If itis another pirate, we shall this time be all murdered 
outright, and the ship sent to the bottom.” 





“TI almost wish she may be,” said poor Brown. ‘After all my losses 
I can never lift up my head at home.” 

“Oh, don’t be down-hearted now,” answered the little Creele: “ I be- 
lieve if it were not for you not one of us would have been alive at this 
moment, so depend on it, if we ever get home safe we will make your 
losses up to you.” 

As the stranger drew near she proved to be a sloop of war with the 
flag of England flying from her peak, while the condition of the John 
and Mary explained what had occurred. When the sloop got within 
hail she was ordered to heave-to, while a boat from the man-of war 





boarded her. : 

“ By your appearance we thought that you had been engaged with an 
enemy,” said the lieutenant who came on board, “‘ and [’ll be bound it’s 
no otber than the very fellow we've been sent to look after, the notorious 

” 

“All [ean tell you is that we were knocked about as you see, that we 
were robbed of every thing the pirates could carry off, but that, after we 
surrendered, no one sragitterental.” answered Captain Brown. 

The officer having ascertained from some of the crew, who were not so 
conscientious as the master, the course the schooner had steered when 
she left them, after assisting them in getting somewhat to rights, returned 
on board his ship. The sloop of war then made sail in chase, while the 
John and Mary was ailowed to continue on her course, Captain Brown 
considering himself very fortunatein not being detained to give evideave 
against the pirates if they should be captured. 

L'o be continued. 
$a 


AUNT LAURA’S ROOM. 


A few years ago I accepted an invitation to visit a young friend with 
whom I had become intimate at schooi, and who lived iu a part of the 
country several hundred miles from where I resided. There was going 
to be a grand musical jestival in the cathedral town near which her fa- 
mily resided, aud they were anxious that I should arrive in time to be 
= rested before it took place; circumstances, however, pre- 
vented my reaching them till the very evening before the commencement 
of the festival; and though I was greeted with the warmest welcome, 
yet I was a good deal annoyed to find that my letter had not been re- 
ceived. They had naturally concluded that there was no probability of 
my making my appearance among them; and from the numerous party 
assembled, and the whisperings that I perceived going on between my 
friend Lucy Manners aad her mother, I inferred that my accommodation 
for the night was not likely to be effected without inconvenience. I 
expressed my regret, but Mrs. Manners assured me that I should have 
her daughter’s room, where I should be very comfortable ; and Lucy said 
she and Aune would have no objection in the world to sleep in Auut 
Laura’s rvom. 

“ But why not put me there?’”’ I inquired, “and leave you in pos- 
session of yoarown room! Isit haunted?’ I added, seeing a look that 
I could not very well interpret, exchanged between them. 

“Oh dear, no!’ was the reply; “but it is such a very gloomy place, 
we are not in the habit of putting strangers there.” 

“ Tf that is all,” I said, ‘1 am so tired that it will make very little dif- 
ference where | am shut up for the night, as I shall soon be in a sound 
sleep; and I suppose I may have a candle in the morning, if it is too 
dark tosee to dress there without one?”’ 

Lucy volunteered to be my companion during the night, as she said she 
thought 1 might feel rather nervous alone; and when the party separated 
about an hour after my arrival, we took our course up and down several 
flights of stairs and through some gloomy passages, till we entered the 
door of a large apartment, and my first exclamation was, ‘ What a very 
strange room!” 

The floor was covered with black cloth, and the walls were hung with 
the same material; the window-curtains were of black velvet, and the 
drapery of the bed was of a similar description; while its canopy was 
surmounted with bunchesof sable plumes, which nodded in the night 
breeze as we entered, for the window had been left open to make the 
fire burn up more quickly. 

The counterpane was of black velvet, with a broad white border ex- 
_— resembling a pall, and the rest of the furniture was of the most sable 

ue. 

“Poor Aunt Laura spent several years inthis room,” said Lucy; ‘“ and 
Aq are not too tired, I will tell you why whilst we are curling our 

air.’ : 

So after we had seated ourselves by the blazing fire, I began by say- 
ing “ I should have thought that melancholy-looking gentleman had been 
the occupant of this room ;” and I pointed to a small picture over the 
fire-place ofa very handsome, but extremely wretched-looking, young 
man, who was leaning his back against a tree and gazing upon a river 
flowing before him, with what I thought a misanthropical and bitter look. 
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“She tried to calm him, saying, that as she was only two- years old 
when her father changed his name to Fitzgerald, it really was a circum- 
stance which rarely crossed her mind. 

“ But he was not to be pacified. After all the pains he had been at to. 

revent any disclosure taking place after their marriage, to have the most 
teful name in existence represented to him as once borne by her! She 
became terrified at his increasing violence. 

“¢ And your little brother—-was he, too, a Clifford I’ 

“She had to pause, for she said it had never occurred to her to think 
what his-second name was; but it must have been Clifford, for she was 
only a baby when he died at school in England. 

“She described her husband as working himself up to perfect mad- 
ness, and she was little short of it from grief at having so offended hisa, 
and never doubting that she had, indeed, been ve wrong in never hav- 
ing told him. Before morning he was in a high y Aa Medical assist- 
ance was called in, but in vain; it settled on the brain, and a few days 
terminated his wretched life. 

“Aunt Laura never ceased to reproach herself as his murderer, and 
shut herself up here in hopeless dejection. After she had been in this. 
wretched, voluntary captivity for six years, mamma had to come here, 
as we lost our dear father; and Aunt Laura gradually became interested 
in us little things, and her health and spirits improved as she brooded 
less intently over the melancholy past. 

“When I was old enough to learn to write she took great pains in 
teaching me, and one day she asked mamma if there were any desk about: 
the huuse that IT could be allowed to use. There was a desk of Mr. 
Ashbourne’s which mamma thought wes Aunt Laura’s, and she brought 
it to her; it proved to be full of writings of one kind or other, and 
amongst them a manuscript, entitled ‘Sketch of my Miserable Life.’ 

Ig cones with describing the indulgence of his mother during his 
early childhood, his impetuosity of temper, and her encouragement to 
his acting always from the impulse of the moment, and never sufferin 
him to be thwarted. He entered schoola perfect tyrant; the timi 
feared him, and the desperate spirits rallied round him as a leader in 
every thing daring and forbidden. 

‘“‘ He wasabout thirteen when the event occurred which gave a colour 
to the whole of his future life. 

“A river skirted one side of a large field, where they were often al- 
lowed to play; they were prohibited on any account whatever to bathe, 
except when a teacher was with them. And ofe winter’s afternoon, 
when the boys were left to themselves, a timid little fellow, who had 
just come to school, was heard to say, that he wondered any one should 
think of forbidding it, as he should suppose no boy dusrt venture in for 
fear of getting out of his depth. 

“ This was enough for Ashbourne. Fear, he declared, was a word un- 
‘known at Harford School; go into the water the little fellow should, 
therefore be might as weil do it with a good grace. 

“In vain the child protested his utter inability to swim, his dread of 
the cold, for he was still shivering from the change which he had recent- 
ly experienced to our climate from a hot one. All took Ashbourne’s 
part against the stranger; they led him to an overhanging bank, told 

im he might have ten minutes to deliberate whether he would do it 
like a man or acriminal. His tears and entreaties but steeled their 
hearts the more against the cowardly spirit he evinced. Meanwhile the 
elder boys, all eager to show their bravery, were contending who should 
give the push, which they foresaw would be necessary to make him 
eave the bank. 

“ They drew lots to decide this point, it fell upon Ashbourne; the ten 
minutes expired ; there was a plunge and a stifled shriek! The boye 
crowded to the bank, but nothing was to be seen. 

“ Ashbourne now first experienced the reality of such a thing as fear 
he plunged into the water, or in vain; an hour passed, and still no trace 
of their little companion; in a few minutes they would be summoned to 
return to the house, and kow were they to account for his absence? 

“They joined hands and took a solemn oath never to betray Ash- 
bourne, but to say they last saw Clifford (for you must already have 
guessed their unhappy victim to have been my little uncle) on the bank, 
whence he had either fallen or thrown himeeif into the water. 

“ Ashbourne then again plunged into the water; the alarm was given, 
and every assistanee procured as soon as possible. Ashbourne’s exer- 
tions were ‘prodigious ; and after the search was abandoned he received 
from his master and teachers the most distinguished eulogiums upon his 
noble conduct, in risking his own life for that of a fellow-creature almost 
a stranger to him, while pity for the sufferer seemed almost lost in the 
censures heaped upon him for his stupidity, carelessness, or disobedi- 
ence, for they were at a loss to which to attribute his going into the 
water. 

** Most of the neighbouring gentry invited Ashbourne to their houses, 
and loaded him with every expression of esteem, and many of them with 
more substantial gifts; and his evident reluctance to speak of the occur- 














Lucy said that picture was not placed there in her aunt’s days; and I 
then asked if her aunt were an old lady when immured here. 

« Just three-and-twenty,” was the reply, “when she closed that door 
upon the world for ever; and very handsome. Mamma one day met 
with an engraving, which she said reminded her so much of what Aunt 
Laura was on the day of mamma’s marriage. She showed it to her, and 
told herso. Idaresay you may have seen it, it is called ‘The Brides- 
maid,’ and a lovely thing it is. 

“ Aunt Laura said that day had been avery wretched one to her, But 
I must first tell you what an odd will grandpapa made. He was so afraid 
lest any one should marry his daughters for money, that he left this 
house and estate to them jointly so long as they were single; but they 
were to give up all their share of it whenever they married, and were } 
to have no right to any of the property till they became widows, when 
it was again to be their home if they chose it. 

“Now Aunt Laura was to be married a fortnight after mamma, and it 
was very natural she should be sad at the idea of this place being let to 
strangers for nobody knew how many years, and that neither she nor her 
sisters could occupy it again till many sorrowful scenes had been passed 
through ; but she was always very superstitious, and when at school she 
and a companion had one evening stolen out to have their fortunes told 
by a gipey- Her companion’s doom was destined to be an early death. 
She had long forgotten the prediction, but that morning the account of 
her friend’s death had reached her, and she could net banish from her 
mind the words which the gipsy had addressed te herself, that ‘ between 
her being a bridesmaid and a bride the interval would be very short, but 
between the bride and the widow shorter still.’ 

“She tried to fancy the spell was broken, by her having officiated onco 
as bridesmaid, when a little girl in India, before the prediction was utter- 
ed; but it was of no use, aad she became unhappy. She was distressed, 
too, when she recollected how little she knew of Mr. Ashbourne, whom 
she should so soon promise to ‘love, honour, and obey;’ and she felt 
alarmed lest the cloud she so often saw on his brow should become set- 
tled there, and that she might not always be able to make him cheerful 
as she could at present. 

“ Neither mamma, nor my other aunts, nor their husbands, particularly 
liked Mr. Ashbourne, though there was nothing that could positively be 
said against him; but there was 2 moodiness and abstraction that never 
left him, except in Aunt Laura’s presence. To others he always appear- 
ed as in that picture you were looking at just now. 

“ The marriage took place, but about a week after Mr. Ashbourne was 
taken ill at Harrowgate, where they had jast arrived; and in less than 
another week Aunt Laura was a widow, and again the sole inhabitant of 
this house. Of course, her sisters came to see her, but she did not wish 
them to remain; and she very soon had this room and dressing-room fit- 
ted up as you nowsee, and never again left them. 

“Mamma could not help fearing her mind was affected from her con- 
duct in this respect, as well as from the strange account she gave of Mr- 
Ashbourne’s becoming ill; nor was it forsome years that this was ex 
plained satisfactorily. She said that, before their marriage, Mr. Ash- 
bourne had told her he thought no man could ever forgive his wife if he 
found she had any seqrets which she did not impart to him; and so fear- 
ful was she of incurring his displeasure, that she had told him a great 

number of details respecting the family affairs of her brothers-in-law, 
lest he should think she had wilfally kept him in the dark,—so many, in- 
| deed, that she often had a very uneasy feeling lest some unpleasant con- 
sequences should arise from her communicativeness. 

“They had arrived in the evening at Harrowgate, and were quietly 
taking tea, and arranging their future tour, when the waiter entered and 
asked Mr. Ashbourne if his name was Gifford, as a gentleman was inqui- 
ring for some one of that name. A negative answer was, of course, giver, 
and the door closed, when Aunt Laura remarked,— 

“* Gifford is very like Clifford.’ 

“Mr. Ashbourne’s eyes actually flashed fire as he answered,— 

“*What makes you think of Clifford ?’ 
9s ‘Only,’ she said, ‘as it once happened to be my name it reminded me 
of it.’ 

“ He rose and walked about the room ir violent agitation. 





“* When was this, Laura?’ he said. ‘Speak!—tell me! No more re- 


rence was attributed to an amiable modesty, whichshrinks from hearing 
its own praises" 

“ An account of his heroism was also sent to grandpapa, with the tid- 
ings of the very wilful way in which his son met with his death; for, of 
coyrse, to the world, it was necessary to make it appear that the boys 
were so well watched that no accident could happen to them except by 
their own choice. 

“ Grandpapa sent him a valuable ring as a token of gratitude, which, 
with other trinkets, was in the desk. 

“Years, that seemed as if made of leaden moments, said the manu- 
script, had dragged themselves at last toa close, yet on looking back it 
seemed as if it were but the hour beiore that the trembiing child had said, 
—‘ You will be afraid to think of this on your deathbed !’ ; 

‘* Life had had for him not one moment of enjoyment; the voice of 
conscience had never been for a ‘moment hushed—sleeping or waking he 
saw the image of his drowned school-fellow ; and by every stranger he 
met he expected to hear hie guilt proclaimed. 

‘“* No one, so far as it can be ascertained, ever broke his oath, and 
whether any of them have been haunted by the same terrors, as feeling 
that they were partakers in the crime, we, perhaps, shall never kuow in 
this world.” 

* And your aunt,” I inquired ; “ what effect had this disclosure upon 
her ?” 

« Oh, to her it wasa most dreadful discovery,” said Lucy, ‘‘ to find she 
had actually been the wife of her brother’s murderer! She lingered but 
a very short time ; and my last recollection of _ her is the look of intense 
agony with which she was reading the shocking account. She was never 
well enough afterwards to allow any of us to be in the room with her ; 
and mamma never likes to speak of her last days.” 

Lucy and I sat up very late talking over the melancholy events connect- 
ed with ** Aunt Laura’s Room.” Nor did we say “ Good night” until we, 
had come to the decision that, although Mr. Ashbourne had certainly very 
sufficient reasons for wishing to know every particular of family history 
with which his wife could be connected, yet thet we wondered she had 
not benefited by his example, and inquired whether there were any rea- 
sons on his part, which, if disclosed at a subs equent period, might for 
ever destroy that happiness to which she so confidently looked forward. 

We resolved, however, that the warning should not be loston our- 
selves. 

—_——p 


OCTOBER. 
BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 


In casting our eye forward through the month before us, we are startled 
to see that it is the last of those in which we look for fine weather; that 
it ushers in November, a name associated with gloom, and fogs, and 
storms, and often with the rigours of winter. The bright but calm suns 
which shine over us this month are the last of the season. The autumn 
winds up its account of harvests and of out-of door pleasures, and as the 
last swallows take their flight, our travellers return from many ® = 
reign ramble amid the vineyards of the Continent. The last birds 0 
summer, that are migratory, depart; and in come, from nerthern ane 
wild geese, the hooded crow, and the woodcock, to winter with us. 4 
is come to that—the very creatures of the air and the field, unteee 
by suns that still shine, and leaves that still hang on the tree, are thinking 
of winter, and resorting to their winter quarters. And wanderers —— 
from mountains and sea-coasts, and begin to think of cheir winter quarters; 
to anticipate, with a feeling of luxury, fire-sides, long, quiet evenings, 

id books “2 
ss It is a month to still walk abroad during the short, bright hours of day, 


to enjoy the tranquil splendour, the greenness, and the freshness of 4 
| atmosphere, and to feel thankfal for all the good and the beauty that the 
| summer has brought us. The very butterflies doso. You see them, or 


at least a few of them, still hovering over the flowers in the garden, or 
settling on the warm wall. basking in the glow of the noon sun. They 
lift their wings with a feeling, as it were, of a ha piness that knows no 
care. Confined, it may be, in its extent, but itis not the happiness of man 
that can be desolated by a thousand circumstances. They known thing 





serve, if you please, madam!’ 


of speculations and failures, of corn-laws that tempt factors, and factors 
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that, falling, pulldown bankers after them They know nothing of rents 
and taxes, sof bills that may come against them. Who Ot perwrener 
tempted, seeing their basking beauty, to look down — eight o 
his eesilestnal houst of pater from e splendid misery 0 ern social 
ife, and say, “ I’d be a butterfly:!” 
pat this le the month of forest splendour. Generally ee - end 
of October, the trees put on their last ur. Ree J urst fo a 
all the richest and warmest colours, and for a while cast a glory on t : 
landscape that is unrivalled. Then how delightful to range freely throug 
wood and field : tosee the wind come driving the many-tinted leaves be- 
fore it; to tread on their rustling masses 1n the still glades ; and feel the 
rofound language of the season—of all that is solemn and pure, and yet 
yant, in the heart! The hops are fast getting in—the vines 
on the continental plains and hanging slopes are yielding up, amid 
songs and shouts, their “ purple vintage.” Orchards are cleared of 
their fruit, and towards the end of the month the people are busy in the 
tato-fields Once more the hind, released from the cares and toils of 
arvest, is busy turning UP the soil with the plough, getting in the wheat 
for next year, and ditching and banking, in meadow and in field. The 
gathering and hoeing of potatoes, carrots, beet-root, and Swedish turnips, 
find much employment. Besides the sowing of wheat, beans and winter 
dills are put in. Timber-trees are felled, and others planted, and the far- 
mer repairs his gates and fences ; and all wise people May in plenty of 
fuel for winter. Winter! winter! it is continually crowding into our 
minds, though we do not see it with our eyes. But in the brigthest hours, 
the very seeds are on the wing, to fly away and bury themselves each ina 
suitable spot for the resurrection of the next spring. 


THE, THISTLE-DOWN. 


Lightly soars the thistle-down ! 
Lightly doth it float ; 

Lightly seeds of care are sown, 
Little do we note. 











Lightly floats the thistle-down ; 
ar and wide it flies, 
By the faintest zephyr blown 
Through the shining skies. 


Watch life’s thistles bud and blow,— 
Oh! ’tis pleasant folly ! 

But when all our paths they sow, ' 
Then comes melancholy. 


But away with melancholy! The thistle-down will fly, and the thisties 
will spring up where we hoped for roses; but never mind; let us pay 
the penalty of our permitting them to gsow, and go on, strong in the 
sense of the great Providence which wheels round the mighty world, 
and all its seasons; who causes the dark day to follow the bright one, and 
the bright to follow the dark; and if He suffers the thorn and the thistle 
to grow, gives us strength to cut them down and consume them out of 
our paths. The summer is over and gone, but the summer of fire-sides, 
and books, and social parties, approaches. How many a new book is 
preparing, how many a beautiful print; how many a meeting with old 
and new friends, like flowers of the sammer of social life that are not yet 
blown. Let us rejoice in their possession ; for when they go, then comes 
real night and winter. We have no hope of their return, as we have in 
that of everything that comes and goes with the season; as we have in 


THE DEPARTURE OF THE SWALLOW. 
And is the swallow gone? 
Who beheld it ? 
Which way sailed it? 
Farewell bade it none ? 


No mortal saw it go :— 
But who doth hear 
Its summer cheer, 

As it flitteth to and fre? 


So the freed spirit flies ! 
From its shrouding clay 
It steals away, 
Like the swallow from the skies. 


Whither? wherefore doth it go? 
’Tis all unknown; 
We feel alone 

That a void is left below. 


And now farewell, October, and farewell, Autumn, November will 
come, ragged in its garb, and comparatively barren; but October will go 
out with a pageant and a feast. The wnade will be hung with tapestry 
ofall glorious colours; the dark and glossy acorns will be scattered in 
profusion on the ground; the rich!y tinted and veined horse-chestauts 
will glow in the midst of their ragged and spiny shells, which burst 
open in their fall; and hosts of b:rds will be enjoying a plentiful feast of 
beech-nuts in the tree-tops. Farewell, then, to October, in the midst of 
the great banquet of bountiful Nature. Man and his domestic creatures 
have their ample stores Jaid up in the winter garners; yet there is still 
plenty abroad for the wild as well as the tame, 


——@ 


THE SPELL-BOUND CAVERN. 
A LEGEND OF PERSIA, BY THE HONOURABLE CHARTES STUART SAVILE. 


In the month of October, 1838, I proceeded on a hunting, shooting, and 
hawking excursion, jin the environs of Tabriz, the capital of Azerbijan, 
in Persia, A young mirza accompanied me, from whom, a year previ- 
ously, [had commenced taking lessons in the Persian language. He was 
@ most entertaining companion ; and although not more than two and 
twenty years of age, there was stored up in his brain a greater number of 
legends and tales than in that of any professional story-teller in the pro- 
vince. He was no bigot, and was possessed of as few scruples with re- 
gard to holding intercourse with Christians, as was possible with one 
of his country and religion, making every allowance for the effects of edu- 
cation aud early prejudices. 

One morning, at dawn of day, we left a small village where we had 

passed the night, and just as the sun rose, we entered upon a rocky place 
at the foot of some very lofty mountains. This spot abounded in partridg- 
es, and we had been most successful in taking a quantity of these birds 
with onr hawks, when our dogs started a bear: away we bounded in 
pursuit ;, but the rugged and ascending nature of the ground soon caused 
us to lose sight of our prey, and having given up the chase, we were rid- 
ing close to some rocks, seeking for a convenient spot whereupon to 
breekfast, when one of the dogs, which was abont a hundred yards in 
advance, having entered a large cavern, we heard him give a yelp of 
agony. I was about to gallop up to see what had beppened te the animal, 
when my companion, the mirza, stopped me. 
. “ There is no use going to the dog’s assistance,” he cried, “the animal 
is dead before this. I was not aware that we were so near that cavern, 
the air of which proves instantly mortal te all of living kind. Take care 
not to enter it, Or you are a dead man.” 

Notwithstanding these observations, I hastened towards the cave; but 
when within a few yards of itI saw my dog lying dead within, at the 
same time the air that proceeded from the cavern’s mouth was so me- 
phitic, that I was forced to beat a retreat at once. As soon as the vexa- 
tion occasioned by the loss of an animal I highly prized was somewhat 
‘calmed, I a:ked the mirza what he knew concerning the deadly place, 
and by what name it was known in the country. 

“It fy called the ‘ Spell-Bound Cavern,’” answered the mirza, “and 
could I overcome, though but for afew hours, the power of the evil spirit 
that hath the keeping of it, I should be richer than was the glorious 
Suleyman, surnamed ‘ the Wise.’ ” : 

“‘ How so ’” was my very natural question. 

“‘ Because I could then enter within the cavern and penetrate to its in 


most recesses, where lies, under a potent spell, a quantity of jewels | 
bat sold, sufficient to buy the whole of Farsistan, ay, and Frangistan to 


“‘ How did the treasure get there, my friend ?” I inquired, somewhat 
sarcastically ; “ surely whoever 


; bid it might have chosen a more useful 
mode of laying out his funds.” 
“ Hush!” cried the mirza, somewhat solemnly ; “did you but know 
the history thereof, you would no longer marvel.” 


* Barakillah !” (bravu) I exclaimed ;” there is a tale belonging to that 


gloomy-looking hole : let us have it by all means, while we are break- | 
fasting by the side of the stream which flows through that patch of green | 
grass. | trust it will somewhat re pay me for the loss ofmy poor dog.” 


“«& yore ” . 
Several thonsand years ago,” began the mirza, as soon as we were | 


seated upon the spot I had pointed out, ‘this wasa very different country 





to what it isnow; at least they say so: these naked and sultry plaius 
were then avads with aos forests. where the bulbul sang ail the 
livelong day. A mighty king reigned over the land, from the lofty Ara- 
rat to the Gulf of Ormus, so famous for its pearls: Azerbijan, Irak, Ker- 
manshah, Mazanderan, and at acknowledged him as their ruler, to- 
er with many other fertile provinces.” 
rn You mean,” I interrupted, ‘hat this illustrious monarch was Shah of 
> ” 

eat returned the mirza, ‘but Shah of Persia, when the kingdcm 
was in all its grandeur: long, long before the hateful Muscovite an bar- 
barous Tartar had encroached upon its boundaries; but, to preceed, the 
king was not twenty years of age when he began to reign ; but, although 
so young, he wasa Lokman in wisdom, an Iskander in the arts of war, 
ott a Rustum in prowess aod in beauty of person. Although formed to 
inspire love in woman's breast, he had never himself felt that passion ¢ 
his harem, it is true, was filled with the most beauteous maidens that 
Circassia and Georgia could send forth, but the young — had never 
for an instant felt his heart warmed by their charms. The interior of a 
Persian’s harem is and ever was sacred, and its mysteries should never 
be bruited abroad, but women’s ar will wag, and, somehow or 
other, the coldness of the shah towards the female sex became known. 
Great was the consternation thereat throughout the kingd.m, for Khoda- 
bundah Shah was the last of his race, and it was feared that were he to 
die issueless, a bloody civil war would ensue among the chief khans of 
the country to obtain the vacant throne Astrologers consulted the stars, 
but those twinkling prophets, though their answers to other questions 
were as clear as the rippling stream which flows at our feet, gave furth 
no explanation upon this topic, and all that could be conjectured by the 


‘| wisest of the wise men was, that a terrible danger menaced the person of 


their sovereign, but when and where the catastrophe was to occur could 
not be made out. No outward sign of anxiety was shown in the pre- 
sence of the monarch, for no one dared to be the harbinger of evil tidings, 
or to inform him of the threatening aspect of the heavenly bodies. 

“One day as the shah was hunting upon this plain, the dogs started a 
maguificent leopard, whose speed was so great, that after a chase of se- 
veral hours, the animal had beaten off all his pursuers save one maguifi- 
cent hound and the King Khodabundah, whose steed, a native of Nejd, 
was unequalled in speed and endurance. The horses of all the royal 
followers had long since given in from fatigue, and the shah alone follow- 
ed the chase. On they went, through thicket and furze, over stream 
and streamlet, over rock and precipice, till they arrived at this very spot, 
when the leopard turned at bay, but just as the hound came up, it lay 
down overcome with fatigue, and yelped its last. The shah now rode up 
at full speed ; O does not Nejd send forth most noble steeds! the two— 
for I must name the horse with his rider—the two approached within a 
short distance, when Khodabundah, taking aim, hurled his jereed at the 
leopard: through the air flew the missile, so strongly was it thrown, you 
might have heard its twang at a farsuk’s distance, plump upon the flank 
of the beast it struck—the shah never missed his aim—when, O wonder- 
ful! though its point was as sharp as hornet’s sting, the weapon bounded 
off, and the leopard remained unhurt. The kiag, undaunted, drew his 
scimitar (from Damascus came the blade), and coming up to the beast, 
aimed a tremendous blow at its head. I have already told you that the 
strength of the king was that of a Rustum, the blow would have cut 
through a mountain, but it harmed not the leopard, while the scimitar 
flew into a thousand pieces. Khodabundah possessed a dauntless heart, 
any one else would have melted like snow. from fright, for he must have 
known, from what had just occurred, that the leopard could not be mortal. 
He felt, however, no fear, but casting himself from off his horse, he at- 
tacked the leopard with his dagger, and struck a blow at its heart. The 
dagger, though i,came from Khorasan, snapped asunder. Khodabundah 
was now without a weapon, but undauntedly rushing upon the wild 
beast, he locked his arms around its neck and strove tothrottle it. A 
struggle ensued, but it lasted for a moment only, for the shah, although 
strong as Rustum, found himself almost instantly lying on his back and 
the leopard standing over him. The eyes of the brate gleamed with su- 
pernatural fire, but to the surprise ef the prostrate monarch, it sprang 
not at his throat, aud then, O wondrous! achange came over it; by de- 
grees it took the likeness of a human form, but, Afakerillah! Sach ahu 
man, Azaib! (wonderful); it resembled a being of this world, and yet 
ho w diferent, for it was a ghoule; yes, the Shah of Persia was in the 
grasp of a ghoule. 

“Ha! hal’ cried the evil genius, ‘I have you now, poor mortal, you 
who call yourself the king of kings, I have you, and will pick out your 
brains at mine ease.’ 

“At these words he grasped the throat of Khodabundah; but to the 
astonishment of the latter, he felt no pain, and in another instant he was 
free, and the ghoule was kneeling upon the greund. 

“« Most potent monarch!’ he said, ‘ { am your slave, I have no power 
over such an one as you.’ 

““« What meanest thou? dirtiest of muds" returned the shah, springing 
to his feet; ‘ answer, as thou hopest for mercy frem me.’ 

“*T mean,’ replied the ghoule, ‘that I wished to take your life, O 
Khodabundah! but a ghoule has no power to harm a monarch, who, 
though arrived at manhood, is still a maiden king; and most illustrious 
| shahs, | am forced to own thatI am your slave. What would you 
of me?’ 

“« By the strength of Zaul and Rustum,’ cried Khodabundah, who had 
preserved his calmness during even the most dangerous moment of the 
contest, ‘this chase has wearied me, and I would fain refresh myself and 
my noble horse yonder, that hath borne me so bravely throughout the 
day; here, take Kiorooglee’s bridle, and lead him to thine abode, which 
must be near at hand, or else thou wouldst never have dared to turn at 
bay; for a ghoule (and thou art one of thataccursed race) becomes really 
powerful only, when within a jereed’s cast of his residence.’ 

“+ You are right, noble Khodabundah,’ replied the evil genius; ‘ yon- 
der cavern is my habitation.’ 

“ That very cave,” observed the mirza, “where the hound was just 
now suffocated.” 


“The ghoule did not live in a very wholesome atmosphere,” was my 
remark. 

“The atmosphere of the cavern was innoxious then,” responded m 
companion; “ and to it the ghoule led the horse, while the shah followed. 
Having passed through the outer cavern,‘the opening of which is alone 
visible to us, they came to an iron-door, which the ghoule pushed open, 
and a most magnificent sight presented itself to the eyes of the royal visi- 
tor. The chamber they entered consisted of a long gallery, the walls of 
which were of gold, while the dome was of glittering silver; the whole 
was lighted up by lamps set in jewels. The shah and his conductor passed 
along this corridor till they came to a golden door, which opening at their 
approach, they entered a spacious circular vestibule, the walls and ceil- 
ing of which were similar to those of the gallery. In addition to the 
door by which they had entered, the vestibule had three other doors, one 
of which opened upon the ghoule’s clapping his hands, and several mon- 
strous looking shapes, scarcely resembling human beings, appeared, and 
taking hold ef the bridle of Kiorooglee, they led him away to from 
whence they had come. 

“«* Whither are those monsters conducting my horse!’ exclaimed Kho- 
dabundah; ‘I would not have any harm happen to that animal, than 
which I possess not a nobler in my stables.’ 

‘““* Rest assured, most glorious of kings,’ said the ghoule, ‘that no 
mother ever nursed her child more gently, than will those mehters 
(grooms) tend your steed. Before proceeding further you can judge for 
yourself, look at the stable prepared for him.’ 

“Upon this invitation being given, the shah followed the horse into a | 


as previous to his starting for the chase 


““* You are a good master,’ said the ghoule, as his royal) guest and him- 
self left the stable. 


question whether the most magnificent of your palaces can compete 
with it.’ 
*“‘ With these words he led Khodabundah to the vestibule, and heving| 


customed tu splendour, he coald not refrain from giving vent to an ex- | 





clamation of surprise. The walls and ceiling of the room they entered 





which sayoured of tlfe evil genius, and though changed, sufficient re- 


| 


stable, the mangers of which were of porphyry and the pavement of| The stars were consu 
jasper. After the animal had been admirably groomed, a bed of laven-| ped in gloom. In vain did the shah und his ministers ponder over their 
der and rose-leaves was spread out for him, and the racks being well-| situation, in vain did they tear their beards and rend their garments, no 
filled with provender, Kiorooglee seemed as unfatigued and full of spirit | possibility of amending the desperate position of affairs presented it- 


again clapped his hands together, another door sprang open when such a) deed he can have no use. 
dazzling scene presented itself to the eyes of the shah, that, although ac- | him without danger; 








semblance remained to show the shah that the same accursed being was 
beside him. 

“ Before partaking of refreshment Khodabundah was conducted toa 
bath, the luxury of hich would exceed all my powers of description, and 
having bathed he returned > ua evens, chamber, where a most deli- 
cious repast was spread out 7 

va During the banquet the ghoule remained standing in the attitude ofa 
dependent, and served up the dishes with his own bends. Atits concla- 
sion a row of female musicians and dancers, richly dressed, entered the 
room, and the former having commenced playing, aud the latter performed 
several dances in a manner more graceful and bewitching than the ima 
gination of Khodebundah could have pictured. But what surprised hing 
the mest was the uncommon beauty of the performers, for not even the 
‘most lovely obalisque of his own maiden harem could com with 
them. The ghoule watched the countenance of his guest, and as he did 
80, a sarcastic smile played over his demonical features. _ 

“* Kbodabundah Shah,’ he observed, ‘ what do you think of the dan- 
cers, does not your heart beat quick at the sight of their beauty? 

“*Son of an accursed race,’ retorted the king, ‘it 1s true that the 
members of thy harem are beauteous beyond conception, but I look upon 
them with the eyes of curiosity only, and my heart beats as calmly as 
ever.’ 

“You speak of my harem,’ said the ghoule, ‘think you that one of m 
accursed race, as you term them, 8 the feelings of ason of Adam 
No! those musicians and dancers form part of the suite of the most lovely 
maiden in the world, who for the present inhabits this abode.’ 

“¢€A ghoule similar to thyself, I suppose,’ answered Khodabundah, 
‘and who, possessing the power of changing her form at pleasure, can 
easily assume that of an angel.’ , ; \ 

“You mistake,’ cried the ghoule, ‘the maiden I speak of is a daughter 
of Eve.’ R ue " 

“ « How comes it then,’ inquired the king, ‘that she dwells within this 
accursed cavern?’ ; . ; 

“*Son of Adam,’ said the genie, ‘it is abou, twelve years since a Cash- 
merian prince was passing this way with his retinue. 1{ slew and de- 
voured them all, men and women, all save a young child of two years of 
age whom I spared, for, as 1 was on the point of throttling the infant, I 
read upon its face that its destiny was an uncommon one, and would be 
favourable to me; since then I have breught her up and educated her 
here.’ = took 

“« How hast thou managed to find instructors for her?’ inquired Kho- 
dabundah. . ’ 

“We ghoules know all things by inspiratian which the sons of Adam 
are forced to acquire with toil,’ returned the genie, ‘and as one of our 
powers is that’ of assuming different forms at will, I have instructed the 
maiden under that of an old woman; she knows me as no other, and 
right well has she profited by my lessons.’ , . 

“Thou hast excited my curiosity,’ said the shah; ‘is the maiden to 
be seen ?’ 

“* Du you think I should have spoken of her,’ replied the ghoule, ‘ had 
I intended to conceal her from your gaze? Follow me, but take care of 
your heart, for her destiny is closely allied to yours.’ 

“* Fool!’ cried Khodabundah, as he rose, ‘ dost thou not know, that 
have never cared for woman ?’ ey 

““* We shall see,’ retorted the genie, ‘ whether your boasted stoicism 
be proof against such beauty as is about to dazzle your eyes.’ — 

“ With these words he conducted Khodabundah to the vestibule, and 
the remaining door having sprung open, they entered another apartment 
which we will not attempt to describe, it so excelled even that which 
the shah had just quitted. 

“At the further end of the room, surrounded by several female at- 
tendants of the most ravishing beauty, was a couch, upon which lay 
wrapped in slamber a young girl of fourteen years of age, so lovely, so 
angelic, that though even her eyes were closed, the shah felt a sensation 
at his heart which he had never before known. ‘ 

““* Wait until her eyes be opened,’ said the ghoule, who had now taken 
the form of an old woman, ‘and then if you be not of stone you will 
love as man never loved before.’ " . 

“« With these words he went up to the couch, aud slightly touching the 
sleeping maiden, caused her to awake.” ‘ ; 

“Stop a moment, mirza,” [ cried, interrupting the narrative of my 
companion, “1 can imagine what followed. The shah of course fell in 
love for the first time in his life, some very pretty speeches ensued, which 
I beg of you to spare me, otherwise we stall never arrive at the end of 
your tale.” ; , ‘ , 

“To cut my story short,” said the mirza, “ I will skip over the farther 
events that took place within the cavern, and proc. ed at once to inform 
you that Khodabundah arrived next morning at his palace gates (much 
to the joy of his courtiers, who had ope him up for lost) accom ied 
by the beauteous Amima, who rode upon a steed from the ghoule’s 
stable. The first act of the shab un entering his own abode was to pro- 
claim a festival in honour of his nuptials, which took place a few days 
afterwards.” : 

“ Bat by so doing,” I observed, again interrupting the mirza, “ did not 
Khodabundah throw uway his power over the ghoule, in case of a future 
meeting occurring hetween them 1” : 

“I should have told you,” said the mirza, “ had you not bade me skip 
over a part of my tale, that before Khodabundah quitted the cavern, the 
ghoule presented him with a plain gold ring. ‘As long as you wear it,’ 
he observed, ‘ you can enter this cavern without incurring any Cong 
provided you come on a Friday, between sunrise and noon; remember, 
however, that after your marriage shall have been consammated, should 
the sun ever pass the meridian while you are within the precincts of this 
cavern, or even within a jereed's cast of it, you fallinto my power, and 


you made me when having seen all tbe treasures this cavern contains, 
you chose the maiden asthe most precious, and I bestowed her upon you; 
remember that on receiving her from my hands, you swore never to at- 
tempt to plunder this place of any of its contents. If you forget your 
promise, although made to one you deem accursed, O, son of Adam! you 
will grievously rue your want of faith.’ 

“Kkodabundah having once more repeated the promise he had pre- 
viously given, left the cavern accompanied by the fair Cashmerian, and 
arrived, as have before mentioned, in safety at his palace, where the 
espousals took place a few days afterwards with great splendour.” 

‘“* But, mirza,” I exclaimed, ‘“‘ may [ not ask whether the shah did not 
somewhat suspect his bride of being a ghoule herself?” . 

“ Notwithstanding his unbounded love for her,” returned the mirza, 
“that thought crossed his brain more than once, and the truth was, how- 
ever, easily ascertained, for a ghoule is forced to resume his or her natu- 
ral shape for the space of one hour between sunset and sanurise. All the 
shah therefore had to dojwas not to lose sight of his intended bride for 
the abovementioned space of time, and as no change occurred in the 
yonng girl, it became evident that she was not one of an accursed 
race. 

“ Well, time flew on, the shah was constant and faithful to his wife, 
whose beauty remained unfaded though she bore her lord and master a 
numerous progeny. For a while all went on prosperously, when a neigh- 
bouring nation waged war against Persia. The shah was, however, 
victorious after a long contest, but his kingdom was much impoverished 
thereby; shortly afterwards another war broke out, and then another 
followed, and then another, until his treasury, once full, had scarcely a 
kerauni remaining in its coffers. To add to these misfortunes the land 
was desolated by a grievous pestilence and famine, and it seemed as if 
Allsh had cursed the people, to such a state of misery were they reduced. 

fed. but their aspect appeared menacing and wra 





self to their imagination. They had indeed much reason to despond, for 
another nation hitherto at peace with them, was threatening an invasion, 


‘ Before thinking of your own wants, you have seen | and no means remained to the shah of pring suodsistence for his ar- 
your horse attended to, but follow me now to my chief apartment; I| my, as he had neither money nor jewels 


‘* Just at this period Khodabundah bethought him of the ghoule’s cav- 
ern, and the enormous riches it contained ; ‘ That accursed genie,’ it was 
thus he reasoned, ‘ has no right to such immense treasures, br which in- 
! have his ring upon my finger, and can visit 
of course, I will at first try persuasion, but if the 
ghoule be too avaricious to part withsome of his wealth, I will force him 
to disgorge, for a promise to one like him caunot be considered bind- 


were composed entirely of precious stones, which glittered in the light} ing.’ 

afforded by a hundred lamps full of perfumed oil. The floor was spre ad “ Acting up to these thoughts, the shaa proceeded on the following 
with nummuds of a guality hitherto unknown to Khodabundah, and | Friday to the ghoule’s cavern, which he entered shortly after sunrise, 

against the walls were placed cushions so soft and elastic that they in-! and requested the gift of a large sum of money. 

vited slumber even tc the unwearied body. “The ghoule scowled, for those accursed genii are very avaricious, an@ 

“As soon as the shah had recovered from his astonishment he turned | though they possess such countless millions, they love not to lessen their 

to his host, when he found that tho ghoule had undergone another trans-! gtock. 

formation. His form was now that of a handsume youth, clad in robes “* Son of Adam,’ he said, ‘ what have you to offer me in return ?’ 

of white cashmere; there was upon hisfeatures, however, an expression “ The shah reflected for a while, and then candidly confessed thata 


possessed nothing. 


{ can do with youas I please. Remember, however, the solemn promise — 


| 
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“* Bat surely,’ he added,‘one so rich as thou art can spare me what 
will not ostensibly dim niish thy peers. 

_** T gave youone t, Khodabundah,’ answered the ghoule, ‘ and 

t was whatone of my race never did to one of your race before. Let 
that suffice you, and go in peace.’ 

«What! thon more accursed than swine ‘ and dost thou dare to refuse 
me what I ask ?’ cried the enraged shah ; ‘then I will help myself.’ 

“ Having thus spoken, he ed to pluck away some of the precioue 
stones, and tear a quantity of the gold from the walls, and with the spoil- 
filled thé saddlebags which he brought with him. 

“* Ha! ghoule,’ he continued, ‘Iam your master, forI have your 
ring upon my finger, and you can neither harm me nor prevent my 

g§ what you have refused me, although I be no longera maiden 
monarch.’ 

““* Khodabundah !’ cried the genie, ‘do you not remember your pro- 
mise, surely a king should have some feeling of honour within his breast.’ 

“* A promise to thee, accursed thing, is not binding,’ snswered the shah, 
who, paral laden his h orse with the treasure, led it from the cavern and 
galloped off. 

“ This was by no means his only visit to the ghoule’s cavern, and in con- 
‘ sequence the | treasury was soon filled and ‘plenty re-appeared. So 
rich, indeed, did Khodabundah become, that he was enabled to levy im- 
mense armies, and in his tarn became an invader. Great were hiscon_ 
pape far and wide spread his fame, ambassadors from every portion of 

world came to his court to offer the submission of their sovereigns, 
and the talk of all was of the power, the glory, and the riches of the Per- 
sian king. 

“ But as Khodabundah grew older, he became more greedy of wealth. 

He had perceived that, notwithstanding his frequent plunder of the 
a er cavern, that the treasures therein seemed undiminished, and 

e determined to ransack it completely. 

“In vain did his wife entreat to desist from his intention, for he 
confided it to her. 

“¢ Remember,’ she observed, ‘that though the ghoule is one of an 
accutsed race, still he behaved kindly to me: remember too, that had it 
not been for him, you would never have beneath me, and you have often 
assured me your love was unabated.’ : 

“ That is true, my Amima,’ said Khodabandah, as he gazed fondly - 
upon his wife, whose beauty was still as perfect and as fresh as when be 
had first beheld her, ‘That is true, but the ghoule has no right to his 
wealth, and he shall not retain it.’ : 

“ Thus speaking, he rushed from his wife’s embrace and proceeded to 
the ghoule’s cavern, accompanied by a quantity of mules and muleteers,, 
whom he left at the distance of more than a jereed’s cast from the entrance 
bidding them not to approach nearer. Just as the sun appeared above 
the horizon, he entered the cavern, and proceeded to the interior — 
ments, where, in spite of the ghoule’s entreaties, he proceeded to fill bag 
2'‘ter bag with jewels, and bear them to the muleteers ae had left without. 
The plundering continued for several hours, but the shah kept his eye 
upon the sun, and when he saw that noon was approaching, he entered 
the cavern for the last time, but as avarice had full possession of his 
heart, he bore one of the largest saddlebags that had been brought thither, 
being determined to take —— as much spoil as possible. Having filled 
the bag with diamonds, he left the cavern when the sun was within a 
gharter of an hour from the meridian, 

“‘* Thou seest, accursed dog,’ he cried, addressing the ghoule, ‘ that 
thou wouldst have acted more wisely in acceding to my request in the 
first instance; be assured that I will not rest as long as a single precious 
stone or a piece of precious metal remain within thy abode.’ 

“ Having given utterance to these taunts, he proceeded towards his 
mules: but the load he bore was very heavy, ae the king was no longer 
| me on of the strength of his youth, and before he had reached the 

istance of a jereed’s cast from the cavern’s mouth, he tottered and fell 
under his burden,and in yes ae | to rise, his feet became so entangled 
within the cords, that he could not extricate himself. In an agony of 
fear he called out to his muleteers to come to his assistance ; but on se- 
veral of them approaching within the proscribed distance, they were 
seized and torn to pieces by the ghoule. Their companions, as may be 
imagined, dared not come fc.ward, but remained gazing in despair upon 
their master. For some time did Khodabundah struggle in vain to re- 
lease himself; at length he succeeded in so doing, but the very instant 
that he gained his footing the sun reached the meridian; forward, how- 
ever, he rushed, but at that moment he was seized by the ghoule. 

“* Khodabundah,’ cried the genie, ‘ thou hast brought thy fate upon 
thyself, hadst thou remained true to thy promise, this calamity would 
never have occurred to thine house, thou art now in my power.’ 

‘* With these words, he dashed the unfortunate monarch to the ground 
with such force, that Khodabundah was slain uponthespot. Theghoule 
then proceeded to collect the bodies of the dead muleteers, and bore 
them, together with the corpse of the shah, to the cavern. Just as he 
had disappeared within its recesses a tremendous flame issued forth, and 
the air was filled with mephitic vapours, which have ever sifce continued 
to issue forth from the ‘ Spell-Bound Cavern.’ ” 

The mirza here brought his narrative to a conclusion, upon which I 
could not help saying, 

“If your story, O mirza, be true, how comes it that we have been 
breakfasting within a jereed’s cast of that dark-lvoking hole, without 
having been torn to pieces by its terrible inhabitant ?” 

“When the events i have named occurred,” answered the mirza, “ our 
blessed prophet had not as yet appeared upon earth, and since his glori- 
ous advent, the ghoule has never dared to come forth; the spell, how- 
ever, still remains upon the cavern, for nothing mortal can enter within 
its precincts without being suffocated by the foul vapour that guards its 
concealed treasures. . 

“ At any rate,” I observed, “ your tale posseseos a moral, which is, 

“THAT A PROMISE, THOUGH IT BE MADE TO THE VILEST OF BEINGS, 18 
STILL A PROM 18E.”—New Monthly Mag. 


a 
BARTHELEMI ESTEBAN MURILLO; 


CR, THE BOY-PAINTER OF SPAIN. 


CHAPTER I. 


It was sunrise, and the door of a small house, situated in a retired part 
of Seville, was gently opened, out of which issued a man still young, 
whose pale features showed that he was only just recovering from a se- 
vere illness ; he was followed by a young woman. 

“ If you feel strong enough, Esteban,” she said, as she stopped in the 
doorway, while the Spaniard arranged the folds of his mantle, “ you 
might go to the merchant Ozorio, and bey of him to wait a few days 
longer, as our little fellow has not yet finished the number of pictures 
which he ordered for the seaman’s venture. Indeed, I do not know what 
Barthelemi has been about these six months, for he duee almost nothing, 
not even his escutcheons, Don Manuel’s escutcheon is not begun, that of 
the Marquis of Sylva is not finished, those of Donna Inesilla, and the three 
Henriquez, are in exactly the same state as the first day he got them 
and Ozorio’s pictures are nota bit-more ‘advanced.” é 

“T shall be able to work in a few days, Theresina,”’ replied Esteban ' 
“my eyes are better, and then I will help him.” 

“That will not tell me how he spends his time,” replied Theresina ; “‘he 
who was formerly so good a workman, and used to be called the Little 
Escutcheon Painter, and had them finished almost a3 soon as ordered— 
—Woe is me, should my child have got into bad company or bad 
habits !”” 

.. “,Does he always stay out for half the day t” 

“Alas! Esteban, for nearly the whole of it, this long time back.” 

“ And do you know where he goes, wife ?” 

“I dare not ask him, Esteban; Iam afraid of causing him to tell a 
falsehood.” » “te 

“‘ But why do you take it for granted he would tell a lie, Theresina?” 

“ Perhaps he might only give me an evasive answer, and that would be 
a of respect to me, and I could not bear that he should do that, 

ither. 

“But he will, perhaps, answ i ily,” sai 
Sitdhen. perhaps, answer you truly and satisfactorily,” said 

The mother shook her head. 

ig if he intended that I should know, he would not wait for me to ask 
him,” said she. ‘* However, perhaps I am wrong to suspect him, or to 
be uneasy at his silence,—and his mystérious conduct,” added she a mo- 
ment after. “ Are not all his earnings for us? For the six months you 
were ill, Esteban, was not Barthelemi the sole support ofthe house? Cer- 
tainly it was not the produce of my needle merely that paid the physician 
er apothecary. And if I am uneasy, Esteban, I believe it is the very na- 
Leggs a muther to be auxious; but to be sure he often returns home very 

“Seville is a quiet place, Theresina; and then the little fellow never 
has money enough about him to carse any fear of thieves. However, I 
will scold him, Theresina, I will not let him make you thus uneasy.” | 

“Oh! pray do not scold him, Esteban; Barthelemi is the best gift of 
heaven,—Sarthelemi is an angel!” said the young mother, with a touch- 






















in eigen Gales love. “Though God were to overwhelm us 
with greatest misfortunes—though he were to deprive us of health, 
erty, yet if he be graciously pleased to leave us this 


and plunge us in 
not, [could not complain ; there is not such another 


dear child, I 
in the world.” . 

“That is the way with all mothers!” said the invalid smiling. ‘‘Just 
now she was accusing him; I promised to scold him for her, and then she 
bogine to defend him. Be consistent at least, Theresina ; either Bar- 
thelemi does his duty, and then I, as his father, can have nothing to 
say, or, he neglects it, and in that case it is my duty to reprimand him.” 

“ He is so very young,” said Theresina, “‘ that I am afraid of expecting 
too much from him. 

“He will soon be fourteen!” said the father. 

*‘He is barely thirteen,” replied the mother; “ Barthelemi was bornon 
the Ist of January, 1618, and this is the 8th of March, 1631, just thirteen 
years, two months, seven days.”’ 

“ Barthelemi is not alone I hear some noise in his room,” said Esteban. 

“ Little Ozorio is with him, his father sends him to study under my 
son,” said the young mother, with an air of pride which made the father 
smile. ‘ My son is his master.” : 

“ The master and pupil seem to have pretty much the same amount of 
sense.—Rat listen, Theresina.”’ 

Both being now silent, these words reached them : “ Yeu must laugh 
and cry when I please, or I will pummel you well,” said the voice-of a 
child, in an accent of the most imperious command. 

“That might be a good plan, and most effectual in producing the last 
result,” said Esteban, moying away, “ but as to laughter, it is scarcely 
likely to be very successful. , Theresina, 1 am going to Ozorio.” 

“ And I will go and put a stop to what is going on above,” replied 
Theresina, re-entering the house, whilst hes husband slowly went on his 
way. 


CHAPTER II. 


Theresina slowly ascended a little wooden staircase, which led to the 
first story, and opening the door of a room at the top of this staircase, 
was seized with an involuntary burst of laughter at the scene presented 
to her view, but, quickly repressing it, she assumed an air of severity, 
ae ill suited the sweet and gentle countenance of the young Spanish 
mother. 

An easel stood in the middle of the room, on which was a picture just 
begun, and not far from the easel was a boy about ten years old, tied to 
a chair, and screaming with might and main; while another boy, sume- 
what taller, was tickling him, repeating in the gravest and most impera- 
tive tone,— 

“ Laugh, I say,—ijaugh, laugh !”’ 

“ What is all this, Barthelemi?” said Theresina, having succeeded in 
recovering her gravity. 

“Oh! is it you, motber?” said Barthelemi, turning round. “ You can 
be of such use to me. Will you tickle Meneses whilst I am painting ?” 

‘No, no, Senora,” said Meneses in a most piteous tone. “Pray do 
not.” 


6 To tickle the poor child!” said Theresina, “ are you mad, Barthe- 
emi ?” 

“« Mad ! to doas Velasquez did !’’ said Barthelemi. 

“ Velasquez is never out of his mouth,” grumbled Meneses. 

“ Velasquez isa geat painter !” said Barthelemi, and please God so 
will I be too.” 

“ IT hopeso,” replied Theresina; “but most certainly it was not by 
tickling children that Velasquez acquired the talent which now places 
him at the head of the Gallo-Spanish school of Madrid.” 

“ Ah, but Velasquez had a peasant who laughed or ctied whenever he 
wished,” said Barthelemi ‘‘ whilst there is no getting any good of Men- 
ses, 

“ Meneses is not a peasant,” said the boy angrily. ‘He is the son of 
Senor Ozorio, pictute-merchant at the sign of the Palette of Apelles, on 
the Place de-la-Plata, at Seville. My father sends me here to learn 
and not to be tickled or beaten from morning till night.” 

“If you laughed when I bid you, I pa | not have tickled you,” re- 
pret Barthelemi, with the utmost gravity ; nor should I be obliged to 

eat you if you would cry when I order you. Tell me, do you think it 
can be amusingto me either to tickle or beat you ?” 

“ And tell me, do you think it can be so amusing to me to be beaten 
or tickled?” 

“ The boy is right, Barthelemi 2” 

“ Velasquez—” said Barthelemi.” 

“ Velasquez again!” interrupted Theresina. Without appearing to no- 
tice the interruptioa, Barthelemi continued,— 

“ Velasquez, after having studied under Ferrera the Elder and under 
Francois Pacheo, resolved to have no longer any other master than na- 
ture, and with this view attached to him a young peasant who accom- 
panied him everywhere, and whom he made to assume every position 
which he wished to represent, and to laugh and cry at his pleasure, and 
I am only following his example. Who knows but that Seville will one 
day make a boast of having given birth to Barthelemi Esteban Murillo? 
—But enough : it is getting late, we must go. Come, Meneses.” 

“ And how am I to go when I can neither stir hand nor foot 1” 

“ You are right, I forgot that litle impediment to your movements,” 
said Barthelemi, laughingly hastening to unbind his pupil. 

“ Are you going out, my son?” inquired Theresina. ‘ May I ask 
whither?” 

“Certainly, my dear mamma; only if you will allow me, I will tell 
you some other time,” replied Barthelemi without the slightest embar- 
rassment. ‘“ It would take to long too explain just now, Meneses, bring 
my palette, the box of colours and the parasol.” 

“You have secrets then from your mother, Barthelemi; that is bad,” 
said Theresina, in a tone of soft reproach. 

‘“‘ Another time, my dear mamma, another time,” said Barthelemi, ac- 
companying each word with a kiss, as if trying to make her forget by 
his caresses that he was giving no answer to her question. Another 
time ; this evening or to-morrow ; 1 am inahurry now. We are going 
into the tields, Meneses and I; you see there is nothing very alarming in 
that, my own sweet little mother.” 

“ Take your long straw hat, then, and your mantle, Barthelemi; the 
mantle will shelter you from the cold as well as from the heat. | Stay in 
the shade ; but. if you are very warm, do not stay long there ; get into 
the sun,—yet take care, for a sun-stroke is to be dreaded.” 

“ Yoa are the tenderest of mothers, and the most ingenious in tor- 
menting yourself,” said Barthelemi, embracing his mother for the last 
time, and making his escape, ran off, followed by Meneses. 


CHAPTER IIi. 


The day was closing, and Theresina, sitting in the window with her 
husband, was making lace, while Esteban was reading, and both seemed 
wholly engrossed by their respective occupations, but on the part of the 
young woman it was only seeming. Her thoughts were far away from 
the bobbins she was so busily twisting. A passing step, the bark of a dog, 
the cackling of a hen, the opening or shutting of a door, nay, the slight- 
est noise, called up an expression either of expectation or disappoint- 
ment tothe sweet face of the Andalusian. But whether with head put 
close up to the casement, ineager listening to every noise in the street, 
or whether bent over her work, her large dark eyes seemed followin 
every movement of the bobbins, her fingers went at the same equal onl 
rapid rate, and might have passed for those of an automaton, set in mo- 
tion by mechanism. 

A knock at the door made both the husband and wife start. 

“Tt is Barthélemi!” said Esteban. 

“Tt is neither his step nor his knock,” said Theresina, rising to open 
the door, and returning the next moment followed by a middle-aged 
man, so miserably clad that at the first glance one would have taken 
him for a beggar. 

“Senor Ozorio,” said Theresina, announcing him. Esteban rose to 
greet the merchant, whom he conducted to a chair. 

“*Ouf!” said he, seating himself, “I am come for my son, and I have 
also a little business with Barthélemi.” 

“Our two sons are gone out together, Senor Ozorio,” said Theresina 
quickly; “ they said they wanted to paint from nature, and they are gone 
in the fields to sketch flowers.” 

“‘ What an idea!”’. said the merchant, “ with the heat there has been 
all day! But Meneses and he are both young, and if it is their fancy to 
work in the heat of the day, why rot let them gratify themselves? 
Young people, now-a-days, are very strange, Senor and Senora. I do not 
think they would have caught me going to sketch flowers in the fields. 
Inthe summer it woald have been too warm, and in the winter too cold. 
Oh! from the very first I always liked to take care of myself. Good peo. 
ple are scarce, you know, and should do so. I seldom have a cold,— 
never more than seven or eight in the year; and this was the reason I 
chose to be amerchant. One is always at home; one is never obliged to 
go out. I detest what they call exercise. However, I was born a mer- 
chant ; fancy me, Senora, when I was only ten years old, the age of Me- 
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neses, already buying, not pictures, but images, which I sold agein at 
gees profit. I was born a merchant, but Meneses, oh! he is ep all 
like me. Ihave never seen him either buy or sell anything. Oh! the 
young’people, the young people of the present day !” 

_.“« They are not so bad, after al), Senor Ozorio,” said Theresina, who, 
like all mothers, however she might herself find fault with ber child, yet 
could not bear to have him blamed by others. ‘If my relation, Jean del 
Castillo, who gave iy son his first lessons in drawing, bad not gone to 
settle at Cadiz, Barthelemi would certainly be now a great painter.” 

“No, Senora Theresina,” said the merchant to her, with hesitation 
of one who is fing to say something unpleasant, “no, your son is cer- 
vr ave ne boy, and gives you all his earnings, and he does not co- 
lour badly, but you must not let this turn your head, or make you fancy 
that because he daubs some escutcheons, aud does some little pictures 
passably enough, that Murillo will arrive at anything more—no, illusions 
are pleasant, but this one would be too great. 

“Here is my son!” suddenly exclaimed Theresina, who for some mo- 
ments had been in the attitude of listening, and rising quickly, the fond 
eos hastened to the door, which she had psy oe her son bad 

ocked, 

“So you are come at last!” said in the same breath the merchant and 
Senor Esteban to the two children, who now entered the room with-The- 
resina. . 

Having kissed his father's hand and made inquiries after his health, the 
tallest of the two children, a handsome boy, with a dark complexion and 
slight graceful figure, addressed the merchant. 

*¢ We have just been at your house, Senor Ozorio,” said he ; ‘I had ta- 
ken Meneses thither, but as we were told that you were here, Meneses in 
his turn escorted me.” 

‘* And my pictures?” demanded the merchant. 

“ Half of them are ready, Senor Ozorio; my father can tell you.” 

“Half of them! Half of them! That will not do, I must have all, Bar- 
thelemi.” 

«Stay, do not be angry, my old customer,” said little Murillo gaily, 
‘¢ you shall have them in a month,” 

“In amonth! I tell you, I must have them to-morrow, Barthelemi.” 

‘“‘ They are not finished, Senor Ozorio, and were you to go on till to- 
morrow, saying, [ must have them to-morrow, I could not give them to 
you.” 

“T will give you eight days,” 

*« That is not enough, Senor.” 

‘* Listen, Barthelemi,—do you want me to tell my opinion ?—for six 
months you have not been like yourself, nevertheless I must acknowledge, 
you have never before made me wait so long for anything I ordered. What! 
you must now get a week to finish a picture!” 

‘In ashort time it will be quite different, Senor Ozorio,” said Barthe- 
lemi, laughing; ‘‘I am in hopes that it will soon take me three months 
Only to finish one.” 

“ Great goodness!—and how will you do them, then?” 

‘Oh, my dear sir, I will do them better.” : 

‘¢ Look, Barthelemi, none of your jokes, I beg of you; quantity, not 
quality is what I want; so pray do not trouble yourself about having them 
good, only give me enough of, them.” 

“ But what becomes of my art?” cried the young painter. 

‘“« And of my money ?” said the merchant, chinking his long purse, 

‘¢ Senor Ozorio,” said Murillo, with an almost comic seriousness, “you 
must resign yourself, for I will henceforth give you none but good pic- 
tures.” 

“ But, you little obstinate creature, you give me quite good enough, and 
what need you care provided I buy them, and pay for them ?—Pay down 
on the nail too. He wil! only do good pictures, forsooth,—only good pic- 
tures! muttered the merchant angrily. ‘That child will ruin my trade; 
who in the world can have been putting these things into his head, giving 
him such fancies?—Only good pictures, indeed!” 

«* Qh! because, do you see, Senor Ozorio, six months ago, I went to 
Senor Antolinez—” : 

‘« Antolinez !” cried Ozorio, ‘* you know Senor Antolinez !” 

‘* His son is about my age,”’ replied Barthelemi. ; 

«Pardon me for inter/upting your conversation,” said Esteban, who 
until then had been, as well as his wife, content to remain silent, during 
the conversation between the merchant and hisson. ‘But why, Senor 
Ozorio, do you appear alarmed at my son’s being acquainted with Senor 
Antolinez? Is he not arespectable man?” 

‘Quite so, Senor Esteban.” o 
“ Or ishe a man capable of setting a bad example to my son : 

‘‘ His conduct is most exemplary, Senor Esteban.” 

.“ Or of giving bad advice, Senor Ozorio?” 

«« He would certainly never give him any but what was good.” 

“« What do you mean then, Senor Ozorio?” nas 

“Qh! that is my secret, Senor Esteban; you must know, it is Anto- 














linez wo buys my pictures, upon which I always have a loss,—a trifling 
one, it is true, but nevertheless, a loss, and the little fellow would. only 
have to tell—you understand—the price at which I buy them from him 
—~and “ 

“ You are afraid they would begin to understand each other, and do 
without you as a go-between,” added Esteban. “ Make your mind 
easy, Senor Ozorio, ‘ay son is incapable of such bad feeling, and will 
never, merely to get a little higher price from a man who would only 
buy from him once in the year, quarrel with him who for two years has 
given us our livelihood. You have been our only support for two years, 
Senor Ozorio.” 

“ Yes, that is true, with the pictures and the escutcheons of the boy ; 
but I must say, he makes a return fur what have done by giving les- 
sons gratuitously to my son ; however! am just as glad that you do me 
justice.” 

“ Have I permissiou to go on?” said Barthelemi, availing himself of 
the silence occasioned by this answer. 

“ Yes, you may go on,” said his father to him. 

“ About six months ago,” resumed the young Murillo, “ I was at Senor 
Antolinez’s, who offered, as I was a painter, to introduce me to one of 
his friends, named Moga, who was rary through Seville on his way to 
Cadiz.—Oh, Father! Oh Senor Ozorio ! if you had only seen the copies 
of Van Dyck, from whom this painter got his finishing lessons,—-if you 
had only seen then—what a difference between them and my painting, 
or even my master’s, Jean del Castillo! So ever since, instead of paint- 
ing, I study—I study, this is the reason I am never at home.’ 

“ And where do you study ?” inquired his mother. 

“Every where, mother.—Ia the fields.” 

“In the fields!” repeated Ozorio, in astonishment. 

“ I try to seize the colouring of the flowers.” ae 

“ Tt is well said, that children never think of any thing but mischief,” 
said Ozorio. ‘ Whatis the necessity,may I ask you, of going into the 
fields in order to paint a rose, a pink, or a poppy? Give mea brush and 
palette, and I will engage to do any of them with my eyes shut.” 

“But very badly,” said Barthelemi. 

“ Well enough for such a price as I give for them.” : 

“ But when my pictures are better, you will pay me higher, Senor 
Ozorio.” 

«* Not a maravedi more, my lad.” . ‘ 

“Then I will do them better, were it only for my own satisfaction, 
Senor Ozorio, and to hear myself complimented by judges of the art, 
such as Senora Moga, for instance. I made asketch yesterday, which I 
showed him this evening. Oh! if you knew what he said to me,—that 
I had something of Velasquez in my touches, and in my chiaro-scuro.” 

“ Have you that sketch here?” demanded the merchant. 

Barthelemi went for a piece of canvass, which he had laid on the ground 
on entering the room. J 

“ Here it is!” said he, handing it to the merchant, who gave an invo- 
luntary smile of satisfaction, but quickly substituted for ita contemptuous 
sneer. “Bad, bad,” said he, protruding the lower lip much beyond the 
limits of the upper, “bad, very bad—badly designed. This arm is too 
short, and then it is as highly coloured as if it were not a mere ee 
what will it be when finished? it will be scarcely possible to get ‘is 
p.cture off hand. How much do you ask for it?” ‘o.”” gaid 

“As you think it so bad, you had better not take it, Senor Ozorio, sai 
Barthelemi. 

“Since I buy all you do, this may go with the others—and as wr have 
be in want of cash,—I have not given you any for a long time— ave 
six ducats about me, if you want them; but remember, it 18 only to 
oblige you. Well, is ita bargain?” , ‘ 

Astonished at the readiness with which Senor zorio had just offered 
six ducats, Barthélemi began to suspect that his picture must be worth 
much more, and quickly answered,— 





“I gay ten.” * , : he * 
“Your appetite grows by being fed, my boy,” replied Ozorio, = 
saw that he had committed himself; ‘‘ because I offer you at once the 


enormous sum of six ducats, your head is turned. Pooh! pooh! are 
lieve yourself to be already a second Velasquez ; but the more I look at 
the p'cture, the more I perceive 1 was wrong, and to prove it to you, a6 
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you had ast the wit to take me at my first word, I wall now ouly give 
you “ae — Pe 

“ said ten, Senor Ozorio. E : : 
wk ty will you take five for it? and that is only for your father’s 
sake.” , 

“ id ten, Senor Ozorio,” repeated Barthelemi. 

“ Sugeel come hash to my first afer, to please your mother, rg I = 
sure will be glad to see it sometimes in my shop-window. Well! wha 
say you to six?” : f is Ozorio,” 

“ : ill not go back of my word, Senor 0, 
copiiad Berteolemis “bat, indecd. fo speak freely to you, I should ve 
very much to keep it: it is my first composition, and besides, I praye 
socanentiie to God while doing this a that I cannot but hope it will 

inging me good luck.’ } } 
a eg se teen phe that luck, little one ?” said Ozorio. 

“It is money, Senor; but I am decided; I will not give it for less than 
, rye I will not give # maravedi more.” ‘ 

‘‘Then why need we wrangle any more, since both our minds are 
made up? Lam resolved to keep my picture.” 

«You will be sorry for it yet, you litt 
to takeleave. ‘Come, Meneses. Gvod evening, Esteban. Your ser- 
vent ee I want to speak to you to-morrow,” said Barthelemi, in @ 
whisper to his father; then, tenderly embracing his mother, he retired to 


? To be continued. 
——@—-— 


REPEAL OF THE BRITISH NAVIGATION LAWS. 
P From the London Quarterly Review. y 

There is another branch of the Free-Trade mania, equally, if not indeed 
more instantly menacing, and which affects our national existeace—we 

mean the avowed, and in some cases already executed, intentions of th 
Government to overthrow our Colonial system, and their evident leaningto 
an abolition of the Navigation Laws. We will endeavour to recapitu[ate 
and enforce in the fewest wor possible our objections to these p ro- 
jects. : 
? We say in the first place as tothe Colonies, that the two new princi- 
ples adopted—the giving them gov:'rnments responsible to local legislatures, 
and the releasing them trom all reciprocation of commercial favour with 
the mother country—are neither more nor less than discolonization. If Ca- 
nada is to be governed by a native Cabinet responsible to her own Legisla- 
tive bodies—if her produce is to receive no favour in the English market, 
and English produce no favour in hers—and if British or Canadian ship- 
ping is to have no more advantage in the transport of either produce than 
French or American—will Lord Grey be pleased to tell us in what way 
Canada will differ in regard tous, from one of the United States, except our 
being burdeied with the EXPESNE of defending and the reRit of losing it? If 
the Mauritius is no longer to have her produce protected from competi- 
tion with the slave-grown sugar of Cuba, why should she not ask—and will 
she not demand to be restored to France, who will be too glad to embrace 
her old colony again, and cherish her with protection ? Colonies are, we say 
bodly, of no intrinsic value whatsoever ; it is only as they are nurseries 
for native seamen and markets for native indusiry that they are of any 
worth. ‘ Ships, colonies, and commerce’ used tobe a favourite toast, involv- 
ing a wise and patriotic principle : but, without ships and commerce, colo- 
nies are a burthen and a danger, and the sooner we are rid of them the 
better. Modern wisdom invites us to throw away all their advantages ; 
-~if we must obey these oracles, let us, in the name of common sense, get 
rid of the expense and risk also. 

But it is not in the loss of our colonies merely that this new system must 
involve us. If yourepeal the Navigation Laws you abandon your chief 
nursery for seamen. Adam Smith himself—the Adam of free trade—-excep's 
from his general doctrine the Navigation laws ; they ‘ire, he says, special 
and essential elements of nationaldefence. To Adam Smith’s authority, 
and to the arguments we adduced in our last Number on this subject, we 
must now beg leave to add two orthree observations. The carrying trade, 
considered in a merely economical view, must be engrossed by the people 
who can build and navigate ships at the cheapest rate :—and that never 
can be England, where the materials of construction and the wages of work- 
men and sailors must be dearer thanin the less heavily taxed countries : 
for instance, it is admitted that the ships of Northern Europe will engross 
the coal trade along our east coast—the best perhaps of our nurseries, and 
deserving peculiar attention, because it is already likely to be considerably 
affected by railroads. Now observe how all this must operate Steam has 
already deprived us of much of the natural defence of our insular position. 
If we add too the diminution of our own mercantile and colonial navy, and 
affect to purchase ships and to hire freightin the cheapest markets, we must 
be satisfied also to resign the naval superiority which, like all other articles 
of special and transcendental necessity, never can be had—permanently and 
readily—what is called cheap, Every one is aware of the facilities of in- 
vasion afforded by steam; and if steam vessels alone are to be considered, 
the passage of the Channel would be to a French army little more diffi- 
cult than the passage of the Rhine, ‘ Nautical skill and nautical difficul- 
ties would alike be of less account, The contest would be essentially 
military; and when it comes to that, we shall have to fight for England on 
English ground. But there is still, in spite of the equalizing powers oj 
machinery, great room for naval exertion; and we have been informed, 
on what we consider good authority, that our great General, who has ap- 
proved of extensive works along the coast to meet steam invasion, has 
also, with that sound judgment which always directed his genius, recom- 
mended a system of naval co-operation, by which the seamen (a pecu- 
liarly British production, that, tiké all other British productions, the free- 
traders would discourage) may be brought in to decide the struggle be- 
tween rival machineries, which, without the command of the seas by 
great fleets, must always expose us to the shame and the havoc of actual 
Invasion. 

It is impossible to say what novel form maritime war may take under 
the influence ofthis new element—sfeam ; but we see no reason at all 
to suppose that we should lose any of our ancient superiority ; nay, we 
might even calculate on increasing it. Our materials are at least as good 
as any ; our machines and our mechanics are better; and our seamen 
are not yet diminished, nor at all degenerated. Ina steam-fight, therefore, 
we bave still the same, if not a greater, prospect of success; but that 
would not ensure the safety of the Englishshores. We might capture 20 
sail of the line off Ushant, while 50,000 men were landed in Sussex. Steam 
boats are a bridge. We may consider it as too certain that steam navi- 
gation has changed the position of this country from being impregnable 
to being only defensible. If we abandon our old colonia) and maritime 
system, we must be prepared to lay aside all the old prejudice of our ah- 
cestors against standing armies. We must have a standicg army in Eng- 


land, and a great one, instead of what has hitherto sufficed for the na- 
tional defence—a standing navy. 
Itis, we think, worth while to explain in a few words how that system 
now threateued with so serious a change, operated. In times of peace a 
small naval forceonly was kept in commission, chiefly for the purpose of 
affording a nucleus to be increased on any emergency, and in the mean- 
while to visit our élonies and trading stations. This force was, the year 
before the revolutionary wer (1792), only 13,000 men.* In the first years 
of the present | a the Tory Government—under the Whig clamour 
for economy, and feeling moreover that a low peace establishment was 
by no means incompatible with larger exertions if they should become 
necessary -—voted (from 1816 to 1824) only 12,000 and 14.000 men ; but 
the true standing navy, . the real safety of the country, ig the hundred or 
hundred and fifty thousand seamen who are employed during peace in the 
| pat commerce of the country. The ships in commission are manned 
y voluntary enlistments for about three or five years; and fora number 
so comparatively 


small, voluntary enlistment sufficed; for ships have 
been many mouth 


3 in commission before they could be manned. The 
good treatment, however, and lenient discipline, together with increased 
pay and comforts and service-pensions, have latterly made the Royal Navy 
80 popular with the seamen, and the class of seamen itself has under the 
Wise system of our navigation laws so much increased, that there is found 
little difficulty in procuring 30,000 seamen; about the number which has 
been voted these last few years. Now this number, though nearly double 
the number nee in 1824, or which, we think, in an ordinary state 
of eace, ought to be employed, is barely sufficient for the various duties 
of late imposed upon the navy. It would be totally inadequate for a war 
even with a single power; and we probably shall never agata have ony 
one enemy to contend with. In any emergency the services of the mer- 
Cantile seamen must be called in, either by the slow and ineffective induce 


ment of bounties, or by the more Summary and productive process ofim- 
pressment. 








' Exclusiv e of the Marines, which , are in the p Oportion of about 
Wwo-lifths of the seamen voted; but it ‘s to the sailors only taat our ob- 
servations apply throughout. . 
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This was our cheap but most effective system of national defence. In- 
stead of keeping 100,000 men in commission at an enormous, and for the 
time useless, expense, they are rey to employ themselves in the 
coasting, colonial, and foreign trades. hen war comes, and that they 
can no longer pursue their péaceful calling, and become themselves liable 
tocapture and foreign prison, the Royal Navy calls them into military ac- 
tion, both of aggression against the enemy and of protection to those of 
their fellows still engaged in mercantile pursuits, At the end of the war 
they are paid off am return to their ordinary employment, where, in- 
stead of becoming less useful, they are, as if ina school, every day ac- 

u.ring additional skill and aptitude for future service in the al 
Son To foster and encourage this admirable system, which trained 
men in peace to the highest daties of war, and which—when last tried— 
exhibited its results in a galaxy of victories too long to be named and too 

lorious to require it, was the main object of ou: colonial policy and 

avigation Laws; and in fact all our colonial expenditure, and the ad- 
ditional increased freightage to which the vavienve Laws may have 
subjected our trade, was the price we paid for this standing navy. We 
did not directly pay these 100,000 men for their liability to be called 
upon to serve, but we indirectly paid them by the favour and encour- 
ement which mercantile commerce received. 
We used to hear violent complaints of the injustice and tyranny of im- 
pressment—nay, its legality was at one time pated 9 but the duty of 
compulsory service in defence of the stateis as old as society iu England, 
or indeed as any civilized government ; it is a law, we may say, of na- 


feudal services and the posse comitatus of old, and by the militia-ballote in 
modern practice. The landsman is bound to serve by land, the seaman 
to serve by sea—but there is always such a supply of landsmen willing 
and able to undertake a service which requires no antecedent education 
or skill, for a very small bounty, that compulsion is seldom actually ne- 
cessary; while the seamen are a limited class—with _— requisites 
ouly to be obtained by education, practice, and peculiar aptitude—a 
class who can always find employment in private trade, and who, there- 
fore, will not, to a sufficient extent for the greater numbers required in| 
war, voluntarily resign the personal independence, and often tne higher 
wages of a private trader, for the discipline and restraint of a man-of- 
war—to which there used to be little other inducement than honourable 
davger. The real hardship and the chief cause of the reluctance was 
that we forced men to serve the public at lower wages than the mer- 
chant would give them. The superior advantages which have been 

radually (but at a great standing < xpense) exteuded to the Royal Navy 
ane wonderfully aided voluntary enlistment, and after a thirty years’ 
peace people begin to look upon impressment as an antiquated abuse—an 
obsolete relic of the old oppression which never can revive. We tell 
them thatthey are egregiously mistaken: not only can the country never 
dispense with the power of naval impressment, but we are, we fear, 
destined to see not merely a standing army, but a conscription to maintain 
it, whenever it becomes too large to be recruited by volunteers—those 
adventurous youths who“ hang loose on society;”’ and when we are driven 
to a conscription ashore, it is very plain that this will be more or less 
extensive aud swWingent in proportion as we have a less or a greater 
number of seamen ready to stand in the first line and bear the first brunt 
of our insular defence. The maintenance, therefore, of the Navigation 
Laws, and every other possible encouragement that is given to the native 


ture, and exists by land as well as by sea, as is proved in principle by the , 





to be utterly irrecencilable, and we think it our duty to express that 
opinion. 

“i conclusion, we have little more to do than to repeat, with additional 
earnestness, the advice respectfully offered at the close of our last Num- 
ber, that the peculiar and indeed unparalleled position of the Conserva- 
tive Party requires the most cordial union—the t resolution, and at 
the same time the greatest caution—we should say reluctance—in taking 
any step or in raising any questions of theirown. They must recollect 
that though one element of their strength is the division of their opponents 
they themselves are—as their party has been for half a century, ever 
since Mr. Pitt’s unfortunate mismanagement of the Catholic question— 
divided on that important subject ; that since then other shades of differ- 
ence on minor matters have suprev ened, all of little importance com 
with the great interests that we have treated of, but sufficient to distract 
and divide the party, if imprudeptly pushed into discassion. We con- 
jure them therefore to forget, or at least to postpone, all their minor dif- 
ferences in presence of the revolutionary attack with which we are me- 
naced—-to take up a defensive position, and not be tempted from it till 
they shall see—as they soon will—symptoms of a break-up amongst their 
opponents. Their duty is resistance, and they will have enough to resist. 
It they attempt to advance, they will assuredly give their enemies a 
greater advantage cver them, and Lord John will again be able to quote 
the triumphant exclamation of the = Whig of the Common wealth 
at the indiscretion of the Tories—‘ The Lord hath delivered them into our 


We well know how irksome such aline of policy must be to men 
of hoaoar and spirit, indignant at the treatment they have experienced, 
and alarmed at the danger with which the Constitution is menaced ; 
but it is the imperious necessity of the state of parties and the country. 
Sir Robert Peel, it is evident, means to assume the convenient station 
of arbiter between opposing interests; he means to sit apart in the cloudy 
recesses of his own Olympus, and —— in his _— scales the fates 
of contending parties. e warn‘the Tories to allow bim no such = 
sition—to dethroue this mock Jupiter—to provoke no conflict which 
can come forward te decide—but, on the contrary, to take up them- 
selves that neutral position--to wait to see how Sir Robert and Lord 
John— who cannot long go on like the two kings of Brentford smelling 
at the same nosegay—dispose of their respective pretensions. Let the 
Tories maintain, as we think it possible for them to do, the power of ar- 
bitration between those parties. We have s.id that in the most impor- 
tant points of danger to our iustitutions there isa likelihood that the Whigs 
and the Peelites may be allies—but they must also be rivals. Lord John 
will not submit to Peel’s supercilious protection, nor Peel to Lord John’s 
ministerial dictation. There will probably be many occasions in which 
the only true Conservatives, even if mas to carry good ineasures, may 
prevent mischief, and will at least have the choice between 
worse. If they will be satisfied “ to bide their time,” and to wait their o 
portunities with prudence, steadiness, and discipline, they will find that, 
even in this strange-looking House of Commons, they are in numbers 
1eater¥ than any other distinct party, and that it is only by a combination 
Froo probable, we admit] of jealous and discordant factions that they 
can be on any point overpewered. They may be assured that, in spite 
of the influence of the Government—of the great aocession of strength 
which the Radical and Dissenting factions have received—and of the de- 
fection of Sir Robert Peel—the old true-hearted party has still such a 





ship and the native sailor, is so much saved to the country in the expense 
of the army and, as we shall find whenever a war comes, in the personal 
service that will necessarily be extorted from individuals at home. Let | 
us recollect that even when Howeand Duncan, Jervis and Nelson, had 
swept hostile fleets from the face of the ocean, we were obliged to call 
out, inaddition to the regular army and compelled militia, 50,000 of an 
army of reserve, and 300,000 volunteers. (Ann. Reg. 1803). Against 
the constant and extended powersof steam no partial levies or yolunta- 
enrolments wili suffice : and we especially warn the new members of | 
Parliament that, in addition to ali other difficulties and objections, ever 
step towards impairing the influence of the Navigation Laws is an ad- 
vance towards the Continental system (for steam makes us almost a part 
of the Continent) of powerful standing armies and conscriptions to main- 
tain them, and as anecessary consequence the probable shiftiag of bat- 
tle-fields from Flanders and Picardy to our own shores---from RKamillies 
end Waterloo to Pevensey Level or Barham Downs. These are consid- 
erations which seem never to have occurred to the advocates for free 
trade, and which they will no doubt call vile and visionary ; but long 
attention to subjects of this kind, and a distinct recollection of the situa- 
tion of this country in its last struggle with Bonaparte, sogeener with, 
as we believe, a just appreciation of the probable results,of steam navie 
gation, convince us of the justice of the apprehensions we have expres- 
sed, and of the vital importance to the safety of the empire of resolutely 
and decidedly resisting any measure that can tend in any degree to destroy 
or weaken our own natural peculiar monopoLy, our insular position, 
which bas generated our shippingand our seamen, and of which in re- 
turn these are the first and best protection and safeguard. 

The Committee which satiast Session on the Navigation Laws, and 
which Sir Robert Peel and some of his friends attended with such re- 
markable assiduity and so evident a determination against that system, 
was little better than a solemn mockery— avain and idle and delusive 
investigation, set on foot and pursued, we fear, only to endeavour to 
find some colour for the contemplated change. A statesman needs not 
inquire whether these laws do not, to a certain degree, trammel trade 
and enhance freights—that needs no inquiry, It is evident; but so do 
all measures of security and defence—so do lighthouse dues—so do the 
walls of fortified towns. The real question for both ministers and peo- 
ple is, whether the amount of impediment or dearness created by the 
Navigation Laws—even if much larger than any one pretends it to be 
—is too great a price to pay for the additional security that they con- 
tribute to our harvests and to our homes—the inviolability of our terri- 
tory—our independent national existence. 


On a question so viial as we consider this to be, we cannot refrain from 
addiog one remarkable fact of another class, which will develop the kind 
of tactics by which this free-trade fraud is to be imposed upon us. The 
unhappy Irish famine, that was made, the stalking-horse of the repeal of 
the corn-laws, was also made the pretext for proposing the suspension of 
the Navigation Laws. It was pretended that there was not British 
freight sutficient to supply the wants of Ireland. There was, in fact, no 
want of shipping for all legitimate trade; and, though the immense spec- 
ulations in particular ports created a partial glut before shipping could be 
prepared to meet it, the truth is that no ships (or none worth mentioning) 
were eventually employed that might not have equally brought their 
cargoes under the Navigation Laws. But this outcry helped to increase 
the public panic, to swell the clamour against the corn-laws, and to create 
prejudice against the Navigation code, and so it was passed; and the re- 
sult of all this irregular legislation—all these stimulants to speculation— 
all these undue and unnecessary incentives to importation, has been to 
swamp the markets, and drown most of those who were rash enough to 
yield to these delusive impulses.* The device was in character with the 


rest of these insidious proceedings, and the result has been even more 
immediately calamitous. 








We have thus treated—very imperfectly, we are aware—the three 
great subjects which are likely to be brought into the earliest discussion 
—the Chr stianity of our constitution—the security of property and pub- 
lic Credit- the elements of our maritime power, colonial empire and 
national sa.sty. Upon the first of these we have no indication how the 
third party may be disposed to vote: on the two latter their Leader—for 
so, in spite of his Nolo episcopari, we must presume to call him—bhas given 
in his Elbing Letler so distinct a pledge—not merely of opinions, but of 
actual desigus if his ministerial career had not been arrested—that we 
little doubt that, with perhaps some special reserve—some fertium quid 
to preserve a colour of individual consistency—Sir Robert Peel will 
substantially forward these measures, whoever may propose them. We 
know that some persons fov whom we have great respect have even of 
late expressed a reluctance to break altogether with Sir Robert Peel, and 
a hope that the Conservative party might be again united under his com- 
mand. Weshould most heartily join in the same wish, if we could hope 
that Sir Robert Peel would or could rejoin his ancient bauner; but we 
are reluctantly obliged to declare that we hold such a hope to be a dan- 
gerous delusion. The thing is impossible; the attempt would produce 
nothing but disappointment and mischief. Sir Robert Peel is not merely 
pledged to all the measures that the Conservative body deem so perilous 
to the country, but he is in the first degree the author of the danger ; and 
putting out of consideration all older causes of complaint and distrust, 
the Conservative party can never have any confidence in the speaker of 
the Revolutionary Speech, which closed his administration, and the not 
less revolutionary Elbing Letter which followed it. We deeply and on 
every account personal and public, deplore it; but we believe the schism 
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superiority of weight and influence in the country at large, as must ive 
them both intrinsic and extrinsic strength in resisting all threatened in- 
novation s of serious moment ; with every fair hope, “ when this tyranny 
shall be overpast,” of replacing substantially the government of the 


| country on its ancient principles, Commercial, Constitutional, and Chris- 


tian. 





New Works. 


The Popular Cyclopedia of Modern Domestic Medicine, suited for the 
heads of families. Part ist. By Keith Imray, M.D. London, E. T. 
Brain and Co; Agents—Burgess, Stringer and Co., New York. This is 
a valuable medical compendium for family use, which has acquired a 
widespread reputation in England. The work bids fair to attain am 
equal celebrity to that once attained by Buchan’s Domestic Medicine. 
The first number is to be obtained at the store of Messrs. Burgess, Strin- 
ger and Co., of this city, who are the agents of the London publishers, 
The work is beautifully illastrated, each part containing two plates, and 
this at the low rate of twenty-five cents per number. 

The Rose; or, Affection’s Gift, for 1848. Edited by Emily Marshall. 
Published by D. Appleton and Co., New York. The approaching Holi» 
day season is bringing the new Annuals into the market. Messrs. Apple- 
ton present this year a new candidate for public favour—edited by Miss 
Emily Marshall, ‘The embellishments, binding, and typographical exe- 
cution, place “ The Rose” among the most blooming of the “‘ Annuals” of 
the season. The literary portion of the work comprises contributions 
from the most celebrated writers of the day. 

The American Pocket Almanac for the year 1848, jnst published by J. Dia- 
turnell 102 Broadway. This isa neat little work containing a list of officers of 
the United States government, the army and navy, &c., with blank leaves 
for memoranda and other useful inventiuns. 

The Old Convents of Paris. By Madame Charles Reybaud. Burgess, 
Stringer and Co., New York. A series of tales iliustrative of conventual 
life in the bygone time, deeply interesting and most graphically told. 

The White Horse of the Peppers. A comic drama in two acts. By 
Samuel Lover. No. 18 Minor Drama, Published by John Douglas, 
11 Spruce street, New York. A delightful sterling piece by Lover, fa- 
miliar to every play-goer. Its late revival at the Park, with Collins 
and Placide as the heroes, has been one of the greatest treats of the 
season. 

The Bottle. A drama in two acts. By T. P. Taylor. No. 20 Minor 
Drama. Published by John Douglas, 11 Sprucestreet, New York. Mr. 
Douglas is showing a praiseworthy alacrity in bringing out all the popu- 
lar productions of the London theatres as soon as they appear, and incor- 
porating them into his cheap edition of the Minor Drama. “ The Bottle,” 
founded on the graphic illustrations of Cruikshank, has been exceed- 
ingly popular in England. The piece, asa literary compositiun, is great- 
ly above mediocrity. 

The Playmate, a pleasant companion for spare hours. Messrs. Berford 
and Co. have issued No. 4 of this series: it is illustrated with numerous 
engravings. 

Old Winein New Bottles, or, Spare Hours of a Student in Paris. By 
Augustus Kinsley Gardner, M.D. Published by C. S. Francis and Oce, 
252 Broadway, New York. These entertaining and exceedingly well 
written letters appeared originally in the Newark Daily Advertiser, 
and excited general attention from the interest of the subjects treated 
upon, and the vast amount of valuable information they contained. It is 
seldom we meet with a traveller so closely observant as Dr. Gardner, or 
one so apparently truthful and literal in his descriptions. We can safely 
recommend this volume to our readers. It will amply repay the trouble 
of a perusal. 

The Mysteries and Miseries of New York, by Ned Buntline, with nu- 
merous illustrations. Published by Berford and Co., Astor House. Paris 
and London have had their inysteries unveiled, and a daring hand has, 
nuw thrown open the secrets of New York. The author of “ Ned Buntline”’ 
wields a graphic pen; he is withal a keen observer uf human nature ‘ 
just the kind of man to become the modern Asmodeus in this. Metro- 
polis of the New World. Krom a specimen chapter submitted to our in- 
spection, we should judge the work will become extremely popular. 

We have been favoured with the second number of Wood's Quarterly 
Retrospect of American and Foreign Practical Medicine and Surgery, a valu- 
able work, published by Richard and George Wood, 261 Pearl street. 
We have also Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, of the2d vol. of the Annalist, a record 


of Practical Medicine in the city of New York, also published by Richard 
and George Wood. 
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Concerts. 


Puituarmonic Society.—We attended the first concert of the Phil- 
harmwnic Society—the first concert of the sixth season—and on the oc- 
casion a very fine bill was presented. The following was the programme 
of the evening :— 

PROGRAMME. 
PART I. 

Die Weihe der Tone—Characteristic Symphony .........-.. Dr. L. Spohr 
PART Il. 
Overt.re.—“ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 

Dr Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy 
Aria from “ Le Nozze di as sel ee hed obey Fen ceed t W. A. Mozart 

rs. C. E. Horn. 

Grand Concerto in G Minor.—Piano-Forte and Grand Orchestra, 

Dr. Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy 


Mr. Richard Hoffman. ~ : 

Scena ed Aria from “ Ernani,”. . ...- Ptr die st Dalaka ieee --G. Verdi 
Mrs. C. E. Horn. 

Overture. —Egmont,...-.....-.-.- bench beceananiescnce L. Von Beethoven 


We gave a full and critical analysis of this great work when it was per- 
formed last year; our readers will remember its highly poetical charac. 
ter, and also how wonderfully Spohr has developed the ideas in his music- 
The Symphouy is a glorious work, and would have made for its com- 
poser a lasting reputation, had it been his only work. 

The orchestra has gained a great increase of power in its violins, which 
renders its balance much more perfect, but it does not exhibit the same 
perfect drilling which it presented last season. A want of delicacy was 
the leading fault, and that is a fault most fatal to an instrumental perform- 
ance; the violins displayed the least delicacy, and we trust that the 
talented conductor, Mr. Loder, will attend to them particularly in future. 
There were,some minor points which we might note down for reprehen- 
sion, but our space is somewhat limited this week. 

The overture to Midsummer Night's Dream was open in some measure 
to the same objections which we remarked in the symphony, but the over- 
ture to Egmont redeemed to the fullest extent the well earned character 
of the orchestra. It was magnificently performed in every respect, and 
reflected the highest credit upon all concerned, the orcheStra as well as 


the leader. 

Mrs. C. E. Horn was the vocalist of the evening; she sang two songs, 
one by Mozart and the other by Verdi! The latter selection was unfor- 
tunate, and did not meet with the sympathy of her audience. 

Mr. Richard Hoffman, the young and talented pianist, pe:formed Men- 
delssohn’s concerto in G Minor. It was performed in a masterly manner. 
The epirit and power with which he invested the first and last move- 
ments we could hardly have anticipated, but we were still more surprised 
and gratified by the elegant manner in which he played the slow move- 
ment. So much delicacy, refinement, and passion could not have been 
anticipated in one so young, but genius ripens early. He was unani- 
pt encored, and played variations of vast difficulty upon themes 
from j Suapbartar Aire magnificent style, and received loud and reperied 





force, that at its close she was compelled to appear before the curtain 

twice. We shall attend her second performance, and shall then speak more 

critically upon her merits. 

Signor Vietti the Elvino, was not very successful. His voice is very 

beautiful in quality, but its register is too limited for the music; he bad 
e 


to alter many of the passages, which, from the familiarity of his readers 
with the music, was a disappointment. We cannot deny him the credit 
of good equal singing, but that is all the praise we can award him. As 
an actor he is tame and spiritless. 

Signor Avignone would have sung beautifully, but for that worst of vo- 
cal vices—the everlasting tremolundo. If be should discard that, and sub- 
stitute the pure portamento in its place, he would rank as the firet of 
baritones in the country. 

The chorus and orchestra, though not equal to their former perform- 
ances, were deserving of much praise. 

The house was crowded by the most elegant and brilliant audience 
that we ever saw within the walls of an American theatre. The public 
seems to be coming into the speculation, which we are glad to see, for 
without the public no enterprise can be permanently successful. 


The Dram a. 


Park Tugatre.—The Annual Benefits at this House have occupied 
the week. 

Mrs. Abbott received a just compliment to her talents and private 
worth, on Monday evening. She presented a strong bill of attractions, 
reviving for the occasion, London Assurance, with Mr. Placide, in his 
celebrated Sir Harcourt Courtly, which he played with a finish and care 
that rendered it a truly gratifying performance. 

The piece on the whole was tolerably well cast. Bass sustained Mark 
Meddle for the first time in this country, and presented one of the raciest 
specimens of comic acting we have seen for some time. ¢ 
Latham and Chippendale were excellent in this part, in the old casts 
at the Park, but they failed in making the pettifogging country attorney 
stand out the great feature, as Bass’s representation does. The audience 
were literally convulsed with laughter throughout the performance. In 
characters of broad rich humour, where the author affords a kind of ad 
libitum licence to the actor, Bass is really unapprouchable ; we wonder, 
with the dearth of comic talent, now existing in London, how such an 
actor as Bass is not caught up by the Metropolitan managers. Chapman 
made an excellent Dolly Spanker, simple, quaint, and withal chaste. 
Mr. Chapmai is already a great favourite at the Park. G. Andrews took 
poor Fisher’s old part of Max Harkaway, buthe was evidently not well 
grounded in the text, and consequently was not as effective as he might 
have been. The Dazzle of Mr. Dyott, and Stark’s Charles Courtly, were 
but respectable. Mrs. Geo. Jones is not equal to the dashing Lady Gay ; 
portions, however, were rendered with spirit, and drew forth hearty ap- 
plause. The fair beneficiare piayed Grace Harkaway with her ususl 


bursts of applause. His triumph was complete, and the fiat was given | chaste delicacy. Mrs. Abbott is an improving actress, and richly de- 


forth by the most discriminating audience which could be drawn together 
in the country. 

Mr. George Loder was the conductor of the concert, and led with 
his usual remarkable ability, if not with his usual complete success. 





Miss JoserHingE Bramson’s Concert.—The long-announced concert 
of this young lady was given at the Tabernacle on Wednesday evening, 
1st inst. The place was crowded, considerably over two thousand per- 
sons being present, and a strong feeling of interest seemed to pervade 
the whole audience. . 

Miss Bramson is indeed highly talented, and her perseverance is equal 
to her talent, for we see her in the short space of twelve months, spring- 
ing from a clever young lady to a truly promising artiste. Our readers 
eould hardly believe the rapid improvement effected in so short a time; 
for ourselves we did not recognize, in her present excellent method, 
any of the faults which disfigured her style twelve months since. She 
plays with firmness and executes with much precision. Fer scale and 
arpeggio passages are neatly, rapidly, and brilliantly played. 

The pieces chosen by her on this occasion were—the Concerio in D, 
by Mendelssohn, and Hummel’s celebrated and beautiful Rondo. In 
both these pieces she displayed the dawning of true musicianly taste 
anid feeling. The slow movement in Mendelssoln’s concerto was.a ze- 
markabie performance for one so young—remarkable for the good taste. 
expression, and effect, which it displayed ; and we trust sincerely that 
she will not depart from this style of composition, for we can safely pro- 
mise her an honourable fame in a very few years. It affords us sincere 
pleasure to be able to speak thus favourably of Miss Bramson, and if our 
words should give her increased confidence in continuing in her present 
course, and arouse her ambition to excel, it will afford us additional 


1 . 
. Mr. Ernst, the well known flutist, performed two solos on the Boehm 


flute in excellent style. His tone is pure and rich, aud he executes with 
facility and neatness. He plays with much taste, and imparts great feel- 
ing and expression to his hemes and slow movements. He was frequent- 
ly and loudly applauded, and seemed to make a highly favourable im- 


pression. ‘ ; ; 
Miss Julia Northall was the vocalist of the evening. She sang an aria 


or rather 5allad from Fry’s vpera, which being a catching, common- 
place, no original trifle, was complimented by an encore. Her second 
aria was weil sung and warmly applauded. : 

Several little children, members of the Derwort Family, exhibited 
much skill considering their youth. One little girl sang sweetly a pretty 
ballad ; her two sisters performed on the violin, and a mere infant boy 

layed the violoncello! It was altogether an interesting and pleasing ex- 
hibstion to see these tiny creatures doing their best devoid of all fear. 
Much credit is due te Mr. Derwort for the excellent training of his chil- 
dren; he must have been, indeed, patient and persevering—two great 

uis'tes for a successful and popular teacher. 
r. G. Loder conducted the concert. 


° asia 
Opera, 

Astor PLace Orera.—Since our last notice of this establishmen t, the 
Opert of Beatrice de Tenda, in which Signorina Barili, Signorina Patti, 
Signor Bailini, and Signor Beneventano appeared for the first time this 
season. 

Signorina Barili has improved in power, and seems entirely restored 
‘to health. The character of Beatrice is too arduous for this young lady, 
and we think it was injudicious for her to appear ina part which she 
could nut render justice to. She sang some of the music very admira- 
bly, and evidenced much improvement since we last heard her, but her 
powers were overtasked. Signorina Patti made her first appearance 
on any stage, and all things considered, she did well. Her voice is very 
fine, her style good, and when she gains confidence we shall have a good 
deal to say in her favour. 

Signor Bailini is also a novice, he sings in a good style, but he cannot 
act at all. 

Signor Beneventano, with his rich and beautiful voice displayed less of 
his faults and more of his excellences than usual. He acted vigorously and 
his second aria was beautifully rendered. 

The Chorus and Band were worthy of all praise. 

On Wednesday last, the Opera of Sonnambula was produced, and a 
young American lady, Signora Biscaccienti, made her first appearance 
before an American pubiic. 

She is very interesting in appearance, short in stature, and omewhat 
slim in figure, but her eyes have the Italian fire and her face is expres- 
sive. Her voice is soprano, of good quality and considerable compass ; she 
has many excellent points in her style, and her faults are such as time 
and experience will rectify. She has passion and feeling, but she docs 
not give them full play, probably from stage fright natural to a first ap- 





serves all the fostering aid the public and her friends seem well inclined 
to bestow upon her. 


We much regretted to see that useful and excellent actor, Dyott, neglect- 
ed onhig benefit night. He had to depend on the stock company alone, 
and produced two sterling — Rob Roy, and the Review, and the result 
was a beggarly account of empty boxes. It is useless to argue with the 
ublic on the claims of stock actors at the Park, unless there is peculiar- 
y strong personal interest surrounding the stock actor at this theatre, as 
in the case of Mrs. Abbott. These claims are not responded to by the pub- 
lie. The Park is emphatically a “star theatre ;”’ it is upheld principally 
by the star system, and such is the ruinous effect this system has pro- 
duced on the interests of the theatre, that it is only stars of the highest 
rank who can now draw audiences at this house. We hear of arrange- 
ments being in the course of preparation, which if effected will restore the 
Park to all its original popularity. But these are only to be carried into 
operation in the coming spring, in the meantime the management has an 
arduous and trying interim to pass through. 

Mr. H. P. Grattan,a gent!eman of literary and dramatic celebrity, takes 
a benefit at this house to-night; he has selected Hamiet for the occasion, 
and appears as the hero. We trust that his friends will rally around him 
and support him in his Herculean undertaking. 

Broapway THeatR&.—The management of this Theatre has not been 
able to resist the all-pervading ‘‘Star System.” Mr. Murdock has been 
engaged for a few mghts, but we regret to say, he has not proved at- 
tractive. This gentleman has so many requisites for the stage; he is 
surrounded by the weight of “‘native predilection,” and private friendship, 
that it is somewhat remarkable, he cannot draw houses, either at the 
Park or the Broadway. At the Bowery, where the prices are low, he 
proved a most successful card ; bfit he does not appear to have weight 
enough to draw at the Dollar Houses. 

Mr. Murdock has materially aagrered in the ease and freedom of his 
acting, since he appeared at the Park. He is no longer a mere emphat: 
ic declaimer ; there is now an abandon in his style, that carries his au- 
dience with him, and renders his performances spirited and agreeable, 
He has fot, however, made any advancement in the higher attributes or 
his art, he is still the mere conventional actor, well versed in stage effect, 
and rendering his author, with the usual “ emphasis and discretion,” 
which passes current for good acting, with a ae portion of Theatrical 
audiences. Mr. Murdock would make a valuable addition to the Stock 
company at the Broadway, although he has failed to attract as a star. 

On Monday, Madame Bishop and the Operatic troupe commence an 

engagement at this House ; there is talk also ofa Ballet Company, being 
associated with Madame Bishop. The two attractions, we suppose, would 
prove irresistible until the Holidays, when the management produce The 
Lady of the Lake, got up with a gorgeous display of scenery, costumes, 
and stage effects, that we are given to understand will even surpass in 
splendour, the illustrated King John, produced by the Keans last season 
at the Park. ; 
Otrmric THeATRe.—This house continues its extraordinary career of 
success, and that too with a repetition of the old stock favourites. The 
“‘ Boarding School,” a farce of the modern school, that was popular at the 
Park, a few seasons since, has been revived at this house with great suc- 
cess. « Mary Taylor and the beautiful Mrs. Isherwood, with the interest- 
ing Miss Phillips, were quite at home inthe young ladies of the establish- 
ment, and Chanfrau, Arnold and Conover, kept up the interest of the male 
actors of the piece. A new local extravaganza is announced for next week. 
Bowery THEeatre.—The ballet of “ Giselle,” and “ The Bottle,” ex- 
ceedingly well played, have formed attractions sufficient to crowd this fa- 
vourite theatre nightly during the week. 

Cuatuam TuHeatre.—Mr. Fletcher has produced a series of “ Tableaux 
Vivants,” resembling in character Doctor Collyer’s “‘Model Artistes,” 
and has presented them with considerable finish and effect. Mr. Flet- 
cher was the original introducer of this species of entertainment in this 
city. Stock pieces, and the tricks of the Union Pantomimists, with the 
aid of “ The Tableaux,” have succeeded in drawing respectable houses, 
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Dowsine Street, Noy. 16.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint 
Charles Zachary Macauley, Esq.,to be Manager of the Currency for the 
island of Mauritius. 

Her Majesty has also been pleased to appoint Hougham Hadson, jun., 
Esq., to be Civil Commissioner and Resident Magistrate of Somerset, in 
the settlement of the Cape of Good Hope. _ 

Her Majesty hasalso been pleased to appoint P. A, Ganteaume, Esq., 
to be Registrar General for the island of Trinidad. 

Her Majesty has further been pleased to appoint W. Gillam, Esq., to be 
Registrar and Secretary, Clerk of the Enrolments, and Clerk of the Coun- 
cil, for the island of Dominica. 


Ve cember 1 


Capt H A Welman from 80th Foot to be Capt, v Hawkes who ex Aug 13. 
7th. Sec Lt OC F B Dawkins, from 60th Foot to be Lt by p, v Tapper whe 
ret. 9th Lt-Col B Harvey from L[uspecting Field-Officer of a Recruit. 
ing District, to be Lt-Col, v Barnwell app Inspecting Field Officer of a 
Recruiting District ; Maj H H Kitchener, to be Lt-Col b p, v Harve 
who ret ; Bt Ma F Lushington, CB to be Maj by p, v Kitchener. ’ 
17th.—Maj Freeman Murray to be Lt Col by p v Croker who ret Capt 
Edward Barry Owen, to be Maj by pv Murray; Lt John L Croker, to 
be Capt by p v Owen; Ens Edmund John Gardiner, to be Li by pv 
Croker. 20th—Charles Frederick Terner, Gent to be Ens without pv 
} Gordon, who resigns. 25th—Ens W ‘liam Thomas Potts, to be Li by p 
|v Sir Robert Barclay, Bart, who re: standist Grady Munsell, Gent to be 
| Ens by p v Potts. 28th—Capt G Bb Stoney, from 86th Font tobe Cape 

v Mayers, who ex. 38th—Surg F Foaker, from 97th Foot, to be surg Vv 
E’lllree;who ex. 43rd—C L Lesgen, to be Ens by pv 8 Kennedy, pro 
in 63rd Foot. 46th—Lt H Steele, to be Adj v Campbell, pro, 55th—Lt 
G King, to be Capt by p v Brooke, who ret; Ens R W Torrens, to be Lt 
by pv T P Denne, Gent to be Ens by pv Torrens. 60th—J Da Cane, 
Gent to be See Lt by p v Dawkins, pro inthe 7th Foot. 63rd—EnsJ $ 
Kennedy, from 43rd Foot to be Lt by p v Woodvatt, who ret. 

68th. Col —_ J Falconar from 92d Ft to be Ens wt pur v Jones 
who resgns Nov 4; Chas Edmondstone Kirk Gent to be Ens by pur v 
Falconar, appd to 74th Ft 69th. Capt Geo Abercrombie Robertson fm 
15th Lt Drags, to be a v Kearney who exgs. 73d. J W Darnes Gent 
to be Ens wt p v M’Kellar w resgs. 74th. ft J Duffto be Capt by pv 
Munns w rets. Ens C Breton to be Lt by p v Daff; Ens J Falconar vm 
68th Ft to be Ens v Breton; Ens J Falconar to be Ad) v Hon ¥ W H Fane 
w resgs the Adjey only. 75th. CaptB DW Ramsay, fm 3d W I Regt to 
be Capt.v Stuart w exgs. 76th, Bas G Wardlaw tm 3d.W [ Reg to be 
Ens v Young dec Nov 6. 79. LtJ Cornes fai 2nd WI Reg to be Paym 
v T W B Mountsteven ret on h Pp. 80th. Capt R Hawkes fm 4th Ft te 
be Capt v Welman Aer, oe 85th. Hon C Browne to be Ens by p v 
Studdert w rets, 86th Capt J P Mayers fm 28th Ft, to be Capt v 
w exgs. ist. KR H Crampton Gent to be Eusby p v Baylisapp to 99 
Ft. 97th. Surg J D M’lilree fm 38th Ft to be Surg v Foaker whe exgs 

99th—Ens E W Isdell, to be Lt, by p, vy Seymour, who retires; Ens R 
Baylis, from 91st Ft to be Ens v fedelk, 3d West India Reg—Cpt G W 
C Stuart, fm 75th Ft, to be Cpt v Ramsay, who ex; LtA Duggan, fm h 
P 96th Ft, to be Lt, v Bolton, ap to 16th Ft; Ens E Conron, to Lt, by 
Pp, v Duggan, who retires; G Wardlaw, Gent, to be Ens, by p, v Conron, 
Nov 5; JW Poole, Gent, to be Ens, without p, v Wardlaw, ap to 76th 
Ft, Nov 6. Cape Mounted Riflemen—Maj A B Armstrong, to be Lt Col, 
without p. To be Majs, without p—CptH D Warden; Cpt GTC Na- 
Per v Armstrong. To be Capts, without p—Oapt F P Giubb, fm h p 

natt, v Warden; Lt LC Irwin, fm 27th Ft, v Napier. 

Royal Canadian Rifle Reg—Capt P W Taylor, to be M»j, by p v Bt- 
Lieut-Col Macpherson, who retires ; Lieut J N Holmes, to be Capt by pv 
faylor ; Ens W King, to be Lieut by p v Ho!mes, ; Kenneth Mackenzie 
Moffat Gent to be Eus by p v King; G E Bulger, Gent to be Ens with- 
out p v Fortye, dec.—Royal Newfoundland Companies—Lieut J Gillespie 
to be Adj v Jenkins, who resigns the Adjutancy only. 

Brevel—Qapt J K Pipon h-p 68th Ft (Assist Mil Sec to the I.ieut-Gen 
commanding at Malta), to be Maj in the Army, Nov 9. 
‘Mémivenden.—The date of the commission of Lieut Robert Alexander 
Dagg, as Adj of a Recruiting District, is the 17th, nat 11th Sept 1847, as 
previously stated. 
Office of Ordnance, Nov 2.—R1 Reg of Art.--Sec Lieut G C Henry, to be 
First Lieut v Stubbs, resigned. ~ 
Office of Ordnance, Nov. 6.—RI Reg of Artillery—Sec Cpt P H Mundy 
to bé Adj, v Youug, who resigns the Adjataucy only. 
_ Office of Ordnance, Nov. 8.—Corps of Rl Engineers—Sec Cpt C F Sky- 
Ting to be Capt, v Broughton, placed on the secouded list; ist Lt HC © 
— to be Sec Capt, v Skyring; 2d Lt R H Stotherd to be ist Lt, v 
wen. 
War Office, Nov. }2.—6th Drag Guards—Ct D H Mackinnon, from 16th 
Lt Dragoons, to be Capt, v Warriner, who ex. 8th Lt Drkgoons—Lt H 
Duberly, fm the 68th Ft, to be Paym, v D’Oyley W Battley,who ret on b-p. 
16th Lt Dragoons—Cpt EB Warrener, fm the 6th Dg Gds, to be Cpt,v Mac- 
kinnon, who ex. 5th Foot—Lt J U Vigors, fm 9th Ft, to be Lt, v Hawes, 
who ex. 6th—Cpt M Guuning, fm h-p 25th Lt Drags, to be Capt, repay- 
ing the difference, v Sailivan, dec; Lt H Balguy to be Capt, v Ganning, 
who ret; Bas R Thompson to be Lt by p, v Balguy ; Edward Lloyd, Gt, 
to be Ens by p, v Thompson. 9th—Lt George Gabite to be Capt by p, v 
Lushington, prom; Lt G H Hawes, fm 5th Ft, to be Lt, v Vigors, who 
ex: Ens J Whiteside to be Lt by p, v Cubitt; T R Hamilton, Gent, to be 
Ens by p, v Whiteside. 18th—Lt R Doran to be Adj, v Bruce, promoted. 
26th—Ens D H Blair to be Lt by p, v Duff, who ret; Sylvester W F M 
Wilson, Gent, to be Ens by p, v Blair. 

42nd—Ens J W Powleit Orde to be Lt, by p, v Barnett, who ret; 
C Maitland, Gent. to be Ens,by p v Orde.  60th—Lt W H Stirling, 
from hp. 9th Ft, to be Lt, v Mitchell,p. 64th—Ens J Singleton to be 
Lt by p, v Stephens, who ret; W J Chads, Gent, to be Ens by p. v Sin- 
gleton+ 68th—LtJ Cassidy, from h p 9th Ft, to be Lt, v Duberly, ap- 
we ted Paymaster 8th Light ch, gers 71st-—Maj Sir H Dalrymple, 

art, to be Lt Col, by p, v England, who ret; Bt Maj E Foy to = aj 
by p, v Sir H Dalrymple; Lt G W T Rich to be Capt, by p, v Foy; Ens 
W F Segrave to be Lt by p, v Rich; W Johnson, Gent, to be Ens by p, v 
Segrave. 72nd—LtH Rice to be Capt by p, v Pollard, who ret: Kins 
A Wade to be Lt by p, v Rice; TC H Best. Gent, to be Ens, by p, v 
Wade. 73rd—Maj W Eyre to be Lt Col, by p, v V Meulen, who ret; 
Capt WL Y Baker to be Maj by p, v Eyre; Lt C Littlehales to be Capt 
by p, v Baker ; Bas F J T Amiel to be Lt by p. v Littlehales; T B Bow 
er, Gent, to be Ens by p, v Amiel. 

75th—Lt A T Hotham to be Capt by p v Freer, pro in 3rd West India 
Reg: Ens W Meynell to be Lt by p v Hotham; C F Barnett, Gent to be 
Ens by p v Meynell. 92nd—LiC M Hamilton, to be Capt by p v Miller, 
who re; Ens A M’In M’ Donald, to be Lt by p v Hamilton; Donald 
Patrick Campbell, Gent to be Ens by pv M'’Donald, Rifle Brivade—Lt 
P C Baillie Hamilton to be Capt by p v Brev-Maj Rushbrooke, who ret 
Sec Lt A W Clifton to be first Ee by p v Beckwith, who ret; Sec Lt the 
Hon L Curzon to be Lt by pv Hamilton ; the Hon J C R Bingham to be 
Sec Lt by p v Clifton ; H Becher,Geut to be sec Ltby pv Curzon. 3rd 
West India Reg—Maj W M Mills to be Lt Col by p v Maclean, who ret; 
Capt D G Freer, from 75th Foot to be Maj by p v Mills. 

Unattached—Lt T .nichell, from 60th Foot to be Capt without p. 

Brevet—Capt M Gunning, from 6th Foot to be Maj in the Army, Jaly 
22, 1830; Brev-Maj M Gunning, 6th Foot, to be Lt Colin the Army, 
Nov. 9, 1846. . 

Gervisons.—Lt W Jenkins, of the Royal Newfoundland Conpanies, to 
be Fort Maj of St John’s, Newfoundland, vy Mason, whe re Nov. 5. 

Hospital Staff.—Aasist-Staff-Sarg N O’Connor, M.D., to Staff-Surg of the 
Second Class v Edmondson, dec. 

Memorandum—The Christian names of Sec Lt Stephenson, 87th Foot 
are Henry James. The commission of Capt James Symington Shortt, of 
4th Foot, is to bear date 2nd June, 1845, instead of 28th June, 1844. 























, Px GAL, BOULAND & Co., 86 WiILLIAM-STREET, up-stnirs; have just received a 
Rich and Splendid assortment of ‘Christmas and New Year’s Goods, comprising @ 
great variety of Elegant Rosewood Writing D esks, carved ha richiy inlaid ; Ladies’ 
Work Boxes, Baskets, etc; Odour Boxes, costly cases for Cordials , bandsomely furnished 
with cut glass, Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Dressing cases and Travelling Boxes, com- 
pletely furnished; Papeteries, Inkstands, Segar Holders, Match Boxes, Jewel Boxes, 
Watch Stands of every description, Pincushious, Flower Pots, Carved Ivory Napkin 
Rings, Coloured Flacons, in catved ivory cases; ebony and rosewood inlaid and carved 
Tea Caddies, splendidly furnished with glass and porcelain; Glove and Handkerchief 
perfumed boxes; Sackets, and a rich and varied assortment of Bonbon Boxes, Faocy 
Stationery, Porcelain Clocks, Vases, Fiacons, Candlesticks Segar Holders, richly or- 
namented; Marble Clocks, gilt fancy Bells, Work Boxes. Jewel Stands; Inkstands, etc. 
etc; Head Ornaments, Gilt and Steel Belt Buckles, Mechanical and Carcel Lamps, 
Brenzed Candelabras and Candlesticks; Paintings, richly framed. Also, 4 general as- 
sortment of Perfumery, and Fancy Goods of all kinds, which they offer for sale low, and 
Lots to sait purchasers. dec 4—tf 





OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS.—Manufacturer’s Warehouse, 91 Job 
street, corner of Gold, New York. HENRY OWEN, sole agent for the United States 
and Canada, bas alarge and complete assortment of tnese well-known Pens constantly 
on haad, together with Porcupine Holders, Silver and German Silver Mounts, Rose- 


wood. CLeap Pens in b- <es, &c., for sale to the Trade. \ 
ir very extensive sale, has been 




















Che Avupy. 


War Office, Nov. 5.—3rd Drag Guards.—Lieut H H Bacon to be Capt 
by p, v Warner who ret ; Cor F A Oakes to be Lt by p, v Bacon; A W 
Williams, Gent (Riding master), to be Cor by p, v Oakes Nov 5; James 
Hylton de Cardonnel Laweon Gent to be Cor by p, Nov 6. 6th Drag 


C Gwyn to be Lt by p, v Croker. 15th LtDrags Capt T J Kearney, 
from 69th Foot to be Capt, v Robertson who ex. Scots Fusilier Guards. 
Bt Maj Lt and Capt the Hon A N Woud to be Capt and Lt-Col by p, 
v Col Yorke who ret; Ens and Lt J W Hay to be Lt and Capt by p, v 





pearance. She made a very good impression, and was loudly applauded 


Hood; GT F Shuckburgh Gent to be Ens and Ltby p,vHay. 4th Foot. 


Guards. Lt E H Croker, to be Capt by p, v Kuox who ret; Cor TG L | 


CavTion.—The high cheracter of these Pens, and the 
the cause of so many spurious imitations of the genuine, article being offered to the pub- 
lic, that Mr: Gillott has determ‘ned te avail himself of that protection the laws of the 
country extend to him. , ° . 
| In pursuance of which Mr. Gillott has lately obtained from the Court of Chancery of the 
State of New York, an injunction against one pa! ty thus violating{bis rights, perpetually 
restraining him (the defendant) from meking or offering forfsale, any Pens with the name 


| or trade marks of Mr. Gillott. . : 

The public are hereby cautioned against purchasing any of these spurious articles, and 
manufacturers and venders are warned that proceedings in Chancery will at«nce, on dis- 
covery, be instituted against them, for any infringement of Joseph Gillott’s name or 
trade marks. nov 6. 
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RESIDENT’S MESSAGE 
No itizens of the Senate 
oe rh fy * House of Representatives : 
The annual meeting of Congress is always an 
teresting event. The Representatives of the 
ates and of the people come fresh from their con- 
‘caents to take counsel together for the common 
‘od. After an existence of near three-fourths of 
century asa free and independent re ublic, the 
sblem no longer remains to be solved, whether 
nis capable of self-government. The —- 
or admirable system is a conclusive refata om 
the theories of those in other countries = 
intain that “a favored few” are born to ~ 
d that the mass of mankind must be a oatnet 
e. Subject to no arbitrary or hered yl rom 
, the people are the only sovereigns = . 
our constitution. Namerous yy @ he Bsa 
lineage and language, attracted by he civil and 
ligious freedom we gney and eed ov p owe 
tion, annually crowd Ww our 8 res, and trans- 
their heart, not less than their allegiance, tothe 
untry whose dominion belongs alone to the peo- 
‘No country has been so much favored, or should 
knowledge with deeper reverence the manifes- 
ns of the Divine protection. An all-wise Crea- 
- directed and guarded us in our iofant struggle 
freedom, and has constantly watched over oar 
rprising progress, until we have become one of 
e great nations of the earth. 
It 1s in country thus favored, aod under a gov- 
»ment in which the executive and legislative 
anches hold their authority for limited periods, 
ike from the people, and where all are responsi- 
to their respective constituencies, that it is 
rain my duty to communicate with Congress up- 
p the state of the Union, and the present condition 
public affairs. ae 
Daring the past year the most gratifying proofs 
e presented thet our country has been blessed 
ith a wide-spread and universal prosperity. 
ere has been no period since the government 
as founded, when ail the industrial pursuits of 
pr people have been more successfal, or when la- 
rin all branches of business has received a 
irer or better reward. From our abandanee we 
ve been enabled to perform the pleasing daty of 
rnishing food for the starving miilions of less fa- 
pred countries. _ 
iy In the enjoyment of the bounties of Providence 
home, such as have rarely fallen to the lot of any 
eople, it is cause of congratulation, that our inter- 
yurse with all the Powers of the earth, except 
exico, continues to be of ag amicable character. 
It has ever beenour cherished policy to cultivate 
eace and good-will with all mations ; and this poli- 
ly has been steadily pursued by me. 
No change has taken 









lace in our relations 
vith Mexico since the adjournment of the last 
ongress. The war in which the United 
tates were forced to engage with the government 
f that country, still continues. y) 

I deem it uanecessary, after the fall exposition 
f them contained in my message of the eleventh of 

ay, 1846, and in my annual meseage at the com- 
nencement of the session of Congress in Decem- 


i of the signal victory of Buena Vista, 
aaa fall of ‘the City of Vera Craz, and 
with it the strong Castle of San Juan de 
Ulaa, by which it was defended. Believing 
that after these and other successes so honorable to 
our arms and so disastrous to Mexico, the period 
was propitious to afford her another opportanity, if 
she thought proper to embrace it, to enter into 
negotiations for peace, a Commissioner was ap 
pointed to proceed to the headquarters of our ar- 
my with full powers to enter upon negotiations and 
to conclude a just and honorable Treaty of Peace. 
He was not directed to make any new overtures 
of peace, but was the bearer of a dispatch from the 
Secretary of State of the United States to the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs of Mexico, in reply to one 
received frem the latter of the twenty-second of 
February, 1847, in which the Mexican govern- 
ment was informed of his appointment, and of his 
presence at the headquarters of our army, and 
that he was invested with full powers to conclude 
a definitive treaty of peace, whenever the Mexican 
government might signify a desire to do so. While 
I was unwilling to subject the United States to 
another indignant refusal, [ was yét resolved that 
the evils of the war should not be protracted a day 
longer than might be rendered absolutely neces- 
sary by tue Mexican government. , 

are was taken to give no instructions to the 

commissioner which could in any way interfere 
with our military operations or relax our energies 
in the prosecution of the war. - He possessed no 
authority ia any manner to control these operations. 
He was authorized to exhibit bis instructions to the 
Genera! in command of the army; and in the event 
of the Treaty being concluded and ratified on the 
part of Mexico, he was directed to give him notice 
of that fact. On the happening of such contin- 
gency, and on receiving notice thereol, the Gene- 
ral in command was instracted by the Secretary of 
War to suspend farther active military operations 
until farther orders. These instructions were given 
with a view to intermit hostilities, until the treaty 
thus ratified by Mexico, could be transmitted to 
Washington, and receive the action of the govern- 
ment of the United States. ‘ 

The commissioner was also directed, on reaching 
the army, to deliver to the General in command the 
dispatch which he bore from the Secretary of State 
to the Minister of Foreign Affairs of Mexico, and on 
receiving it, the General was instructed by the 
Secretary of War to cause it to be transmitted to 
the comimander of the Mexican forces, with a re- 
quest that it might be communicated to his govern. 
ment. 

The commissioner did not reach the headquar- 
ters of the army until another brilliant victory had 
crowned our arms at Cerro Gordo. 

The dispatch which he bore from the Secretary of 
War to the General in command of the army was 
received by that officer, then at Jalapa, on the sev- 
enth day of May, 1847, together with the dispatch 
from the Secretary of State to the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs of Mexico. having been transmitted to 
him from Vera Cruz. The commissioner arrived at 
the headquarters of the army a few days aiterward. 
His presence with the army, and his diplomatic 
character, were made known to the Mexican Gov- 


ber last, to reiterate the serious causes of com-} ernment from Puebla on the 12th June, 1847, by 


(plaint which we had against Mexico befure she 
commenced hostilities. 

\ Itis sutlicient onthe present occasion to say, 
hat the wanton violations of the rights of 
ersons and property of our citizens com- 
itted by Mexico, her repewted acts of bad 
ith through a long series of years, and her 
isregard of solemn treaties, stipulating for 
idemnity to our injured citizens, not only consti- 
ted ample cause of war on our part, but were of 
uch an aggravated character as would have justi- 
ed us befure the whole world ia resorting to this 
xtreme remedy. 

W ith an anxious desire to avoid a rupture between 
be two countries, we forebore for years to assert 
ar clear rights by force, and continued to seek re- 
ress for the wrougs we had suflered by amicable 
iegotiation, ia the hope that Mexico might yield to 
pacilic counsels and the demands of jastice. In 
this hope we were disappointed. Our minister of 
peace sent to Mexico was insultingly rejected, the 
Mexican Government refused even to hear the 
terms of adjustment which he was authorized to 
propose; and finally, under wholly unjustifiable 
pretexts, involved the two countries in war by in- 
vading the territory ofthe State of Texas, striking 
the first blow and shedding the blood of oar citi- 
zens on our own soil. 

* Though the Uniced States were the aggrieved na- 
tion, Mexicocommenced the war, and We were com- 
pelled ia self-defence to repel the invader, ard to 
vindicate the national honor and interest by prose- 
puting it with vigor uatil we could obtain a just and 
honorable peace. 

On learning that hostilities had been commenced 
y Mexico, 1 promptly communicated that fact, ac- 
vmpanied with a succinct statement of our other 
auses of complaiat against Mexico, to Congress ; 
and that body, by the act of the thirteenth ot May, 
1846, dec!ared that * by the act of the republic of 
Mexico, a state of war exists between that gov- 
ernment and the United States’—this act declaring 
“the war to exist by the act of the republic of 
Mexico,” and making provision for its prosecution 
“to a speedy and successful termination,” was 
assed with great unanimity by Congress, there 
being but two negative votes in the Senate, and 
ut fourteen in the House of Representatives. 
The existence of the war having thas been de- 
lared by Congress, it became my duty, ander the 
Sonstitution and the laws, to conduct and prose- 
cute it. This duty bas been performed. And 
hough at every stage ofits progress I have mani- 
fested a willingness to terminate it by a jast peace, 
exico has refused to accede to any terms which 
could be accepted by the United States consistently 
with the national honor and interest. 

The rapid and brilliant successes of our arms, 
and the vast extent of the enemy’s territory which 

























of the last session of Congress, were fully known 
tothat body. Since that time, the war has been 
prosecated with increased energy, and I am grati- 
Sed to state with a success which commands uni- 
versal admiration. History presents no parallel of 
go many glorious victories achieved by any nation 
within so short a period. Our army, regulars and 
volumteers, have covered themselves with imper- 
ishable honors. Whenever and wherever our 
forces have encountered the enemy, though he was 
in vastly superior nambers, and often entrenched in 
fortified positious of his own selection, and of great 
strength, he has been defeated. Too much praise 
cannot be bestowed upon our officers and men, 
regulars and volunteers, for their gallantry, discip- 
line, indomttable courage and perseverance, all 
seeking the post of danger, and vieing with each 
other in deeds of noble daring. 

W hile gvery patriot’s heart must exult, and a just 





) high proofs of courage, consummate military skill, 
steady discipline, and humanity to to the van- 


nation is called to mourn over the loss of many 








brave oflicers end soldiers who have fallen in de- 
fence of their country’s honor and interests. The 
brave dead met their melancholy fate in a foreign 
land, nobly discharging their duty, aad with their 
ountry’s flex waving triamphantly inthe faceot the 
foe. Their oatrivtic deeds are Justiy appreciated, 
and will jong be remembered by their grateful 
. nutryme } + parental care Of the government 
thev loved and served, should be extended to their 


w 


\ iroment « the last segsion 
of Conzrese, the tify ing telligence was 











national pride auimate every bosom in behelding the 


the transmission of the dispatch from the Secretary 
of State to the Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
Mexico. Many weeks elapsed after its receipt, 
and no overtures were made, nor was any desire 
expressed by the Mexican Government to enter 
into negotiations for peace. 

Oar army pursued its march upon the capital, 
and, as it approached it, was met by formidable 
resistance. Our forces first encountered the ene- 
my. and achieved signal victories in the severely 
contested battles of Contreras and Churubusco.— 
It was not until after these actions had resulted in 
decisive victories, and the capital of the enemy 
was within our power, that the Mexican govern- 
ment manifested any disposition to enter into ne- 
gotiations for peace; and even then, as events 
have proved, there is too much reason to believe 
they were insincere, and that in agreeing to go 
through the forms of negotiation, the object was to 
gain time to strengthen the defences of their capi- 
tal. and to prepare for fresh resistance. 

ne General in command of the army deemed it 
expedient to suspend hostilities temporarily, by 
entering into an armistice with a view to the open- 
ing of negotiations. Commissioners were appoint 
ed on the part of Mexico to meet the commissioner 
on the partof the United States. The result of 


fanctioraries of the two governments was a fail 
ure to cooclude a treaty of peace. 

The commissioner of the United States took with 
him the project of a treaty already prepared, by the 
| terms of which the indemnity required by the Uni- 
| ted States was a cession of territory. It is well 
| known that the only indemnity which it is in the 
| power of Mexico to make in satisfaction of the 
| jast and long deferred claims of our citizens 
against her, and the only means by which she can 
reimburse the United States for the expenses of 
the waft, is a cession to the United States of a 
portion of her territory. Mexico has uo money to 
pay, and no other means of making the required 
indemnity. If we refuse this, we can obtain nothing 
else. To reject indemnity, by refusing to accept 
a cession of territory, would be to abandon al! our 
just demands, and to wage the war, bearing all its 
expenses, without a purpose or definte object. 

A state war abrogates treaties previously exist- 
| ing between the belligerents, and a treaty of peace 
| pats an end to all claims for indemnity—for tortious 
acts Committed, under the authority of one govern- 
ment against the citizens or subjects of another, un- 
less they are provided for in its stipulations. A 
treaty of peace which would terminate the exist 
ing war, without providing for indemnity, would 
enable Mexico—the acknowledged debtor, and her. 
self the aggressor in the war—to relieve herself 
from her just liabilities. By sach a treaty, our 
citizens, who hold jast demands against her, would 








had been overrun and conguered, before the close | have no remedy either against Mexico or their own | nations has long since directed their attention to 


government. Oar duty to these citizens must for- 
ever prevent such a peace, and no treaty which 
does not provide ample means of discharging 
| these demands can receive my sanction. 

| A treaty of peace should settle all existing dif- 
ferences between the two countries. 
quate cession of territory should be made by such 
a treaty, the United States should release Mexico 
from all her liabilities, and assume their payment 
to our own citizens. If, instead of this, the Uni- 
ted States were to consent to a treaty by which 
Mexico should again engage to pay the heavy 
amount of indebtedness which a just indemnity to 
our government and our citizens would impose on 
her, itis notorious that she does not possess the 
means to meet such an undertaking. From such a 
treaty no result could be anticipated, bat the same 





attended the violations of similar treaty stipula- 
tions on the part of Mexico. Such a treaty would 
be but a temporary cessation of hostilities, without 
the restoration of the friendship and good nnder- 





quished eneny, exhibited by our gallant army, the standing which should characterize the future in- 


tercourse between the two countries. 


| That Congress contemplated the acquisition of 


sion for the prosecution of the war, is obvious. Con- 

| gress could not have meant—when. in May, 1846, 
they appropriated ten millions of dollars, and au 
| thorized the President to employ the militia and 
aval and military forces of the United States, and 

to accept the services of fifty thousand volunteers 
to enable him to prosecute the war; and when, at 
their last session, aud after our army had invaded 
Mexico, they made additional appropriations and 

} authorized the raising of additional troops for the 


the conferences which took place between these | 


If an ade- | 


irritating disappointments which have heretofore | 


territorial indemnity when that body made provi 


same purpose—that ov lademnity was to be ovtaip- { 
ed‘from Mexico at the conclusion of the war; and 
yet it was certain that ifno Mexican territory was 
acauired, no indemnity could be obtained. 

it is farther manifest that Congress contemplat- 
ed territorial indemnity. from the fact that at their 
last Session an act was passed upon the Executive 
recommendation, pene 3,000,000 of dollars 
with that express object. This appropriation was 
made “to enable the President to conclude a treaty 
of peace, limits and boundaries with the republic 
of Mexico, to be used by him in the event that said 
treaty when signed by the authorized agents of the 
governments, and duly ratified by Mexico, shall 
call for the expenditure of the same, or avy part 
thereof.” The object of asking this appropriation 
was distinctly stated in the several messages on 
the subject which I communicated to Congress. 
Similar appropriations made in 1803 and 1806, 
which were referred to, were intended to be ap- 
plied in part consideration for the cession of 
Louisiana and the Floridas. 

In like manner it was anticipated that, in settling 
the terms of atreaty of “limits and boundaries” 
with Mexico, a cession ofterritory estimated to be 
of greater vatue than the amount of our demands 
against her might be obtained; and that the 
prompt payment of this sam—in part consideration 
fur the territory ceded—on the conclusion of a 
treaty, and its ratification on her part, might be an 
inducement with ber to make such a cession of ter- 
ritory as would be satisfactory to the United States. 
And although the failure to conclude such a treaty 
has rendered it unnecessary to use any part of the 
three millions of dollars appropriated by that act, 
and the entire sum remains in the treasury, it is 
still applicable to that object, should the contin- 
gency occur making such application proper. 

The doctrine of no territory is the doctrine of no 
indemnity, and its sanction would be a public ac- 
knowledgment that our country was wrong and 
that the whr declared by Congress with extraor- 
dinary unanimity was unjust and should be aban- 
doned; an admission unfounded in fact, and de- 
grading to the national character. 

The terms of thetreaty proposed by the United 
States were not only jast to Mexico, but, consider- 
ing the character and amount of our claims, the un- 
justifiable and unprovoked commencement of hos- 
tilities by her, the expenses of the war to which we | 
have been subjected, and the success which bad | 
attended our arme, were deemed to be of a most | 
liberal character. 

The commissioner of the United States was au- 
thorized to agree to the establishment of the Rio 
Grande as the boundary, from its entrance into the 
Gulf to its intersection with the southern boundary 
of New-Mexico, in north latitude about thirty-two } 
degrees, and to obtain a cessiou to the United | 
States of the provinces of New-Mexico and the 
Californias, and the privilege of the right of way 
across the isthmus of Tehuantepec. 











United States of New Mexico and Upper Califor- 


sioner was, under no circumstances, tc yield. 

That it might be manifest not only to Mexico, 
bat to all other vations, that the United States were 
not dispcsed to take advantage of a feebler power, 
by insisting upon wresting from her all the other pro- 
vinces, including many of her principal towns and 
cities, which we had conquered and held in our 
military occupation, but were willing to conclude a 
treaty in a spirit of liberality, our commissioner 
was authorized to stipulate for the restoration to 
Mexico of all our other conquests. 

As the territory to be acquired by the boundary 
proposed might be estimated to be of greater value 
than a fair equivalent fur our just demands, our 
commissioner was authorized to stipulate for the 
payment of such edditional pecuniary consideration 
as was deemed reasonable. 

The terms of the treaty proposed by the Mexi 
can Commissioners were wholly inadmissible.— 
They negotiated as if Mexico were the victorious 
and not the vanquished party. They must have 


cepted. 
| ber Texas, by surrendering to Mexico that part of 
| the territory of that State lying between the Nue- 
} ces and the Rio Grande, included within ber limits 
by herlaws when she was an independent repub-. 


and admitted by Congress as one of the States of 
our Union. It contained no provision for the pay- 
meut by Mexico of the just claims of our citizens. 

It required indemnity to Mexican citizens for in- 
jaries they may have sustained by our troops in 
the prosecution of the war. It demanded the right 
for Mexico to levy and collect the Mexican tariff of 
duties ou goods imported into her ports while in our 
military occupation during the war, and the own- 
ers of which had paid to oflicers of the Urited States 
the military contributions which had been levied 
upon them; aud it offered to cede to the United, 
States, for a pecuniary consideration, that part of 
Upper California lying north oflatitude thirty-seven 
degrees. Such were the upreasonable terms pro- 
posed by the Mexican commissioners. 

The cession to the United Stater by Mexico of 


as proposed by the Commissioner of the United 
States, it was believed would be more in accord- 
} ance with the convenience and interest of both 
nations than any other cession of territory which 
it was probable Mexico could be induced to make. 

It is manifest to all who have observed the ac- 
tual condition of the Mexican government for some 
years past and at present, that if these provinces 


tinue to hold and govern them. Mexico is too fee- 
ble a power to govern these provinces, lying as 


from her capital, and, if attempted to be retained 
even nominally, a part of her dominions. 


This would be especially the case with Upper 
California. The sagacity of powerful European 





the commercial importance of that province, and 
there can be little doubt that the moment the Uni 
ted States shall relinquish their present occupation 
of it, and theirclaim to it as indemnity, an effort 
| would be made by some foreign power to possess it, 
either by conquest or by purchase. If no foreign | 
government should acquire it in either of these 
| modes, an a revolutionary goverpmen, 
| would probably be established by the inhabitants | 
and such foreigners as may remain in or remove to 
| the country, as soon as it shall be known that the 
United States have abandoned it. Such a govern- 
ment would be too feeble long to maintain its sep- 
arate independent existence, and would finally be- 
come annexed to, or be adependent colony of, some 
more powerful State. 
| Should any foreiga government attempt to pos- 
sess itas a colony, or otherwise to incorporate it 
| With itself, the principle avowed by President 
| Monroe in 1824, and reatlirmed in my first annual 








| message, that no foreign Power shall, with our! 


consent, be permitted to plantor establish any new 





| colony or dominion on any pert of the North Amer 
ican continent, must be maintained. In maintain 
taining this principle, and in resisting its invasion 
by any foreign Power, we might be involved in 
other wars more expensive and more diflicult thao 
that in which we are now engaged 
The provinces of New Mexico and the Californias 
are contiguous tothe territories ofthe United States 
and if brought under the govern nt of our laws, 
| their resources—mineral, agricultural, manufactur 
ing, and commercial—would soon be develoved. 
U pper California is bounded 


on the north by our 
Oregon possessione; and if held by the United 
Evates, would soon be settled by a hardy, enterpriz 


nia, constituted an ultimatam which our commis- |b 


known that their ultimatum conld never be ac- | 
It required the United States tu dismem- | 


lic, and when she was annexed to the United States | 


the provincesof New Mexico and the Californias, | 





they do at a distance of more than a thousend miles | 


by her they would constitute bat for a short time, | 


ing, and intelligent portion of our population. The 
Bay ot San Francisco, and other barbors along the 
Californian coast, would afford shelter for oar navy, 
for our numerous whale,ships, and other merchant 


vessels employed in the Pacific Ocean, and would | 
ia a short period become the marts of an extensive | = ue 


and profitable commerce with China, and other 
countries of the East. 

Thése advantages, in which the whole commer- 
cial. world would participate, would at once be se- 


cured to the United States by the cession of this 


This would be a conditiun of affairs which the Mex!i- 
cans, —— their tavorite system of guerilla warfare, 
would probably prefer to any other. Were we to assume 

, a defensive attitude on such a line, all the advantages ef 

| such a state of war would be on the side of the 

no contributions upon him, or in any , 

feel the pressure of the war, but must 
remain inactiveand await his approach,being in constant. 
uncertainty at what point on the line, or at what tima, 
he might make an assault. 

| He may assemble and an overwhelming force. 

| in the interior, on his own side of the line, and, 

ing bis purpose, make a sudden assault upon some one 


territory ; while it is certain that as long as it re-| ot ——— so Gistant from any other as to prevent the 
possi 


mains a part of the Mexican dominions, they can 
be enjoyed neither by Mexico herself nor by any 
other nation. ; 

New-Mexico is a frontier province, and has never 
been of any considerable value to Mexico. From 
its locality, it is natarally connected with our west- 
ero settlements. The territoria! limits of the State 
of Texas, too, as defined by her laws, before her 
admission into our Union, embrace all that portion 
of New Mexicc lying east of the Rio Grande, while 
Mexico still claims to bold this territory as part of 
her dominions. The adjustment of this question of 
boundary is im t. 

There is another consideration which induced the 
belief that the Mexican government might even desire 
to place this province under the protectfon of the gov- 
ernment of the United States. Numerous bands of fierce 
and warlike savages wander ever it, eud upon its bor- 
ders. Mexico has been, and must continue fo be, too 
feeble to restrain them from committing depredations, 
robberies, and murders, not only upon the inhabitants of 
New-Mexico itself, but upon those of the other northern 
States of Mexico . 

It would be a blessing to all these northern States to 
have their citizens protected against them by the power 
of the United States. At this moment many Mexicans, 
principally females and children, are in captivity among 
trem, If New-Mexico were held and governed by the 
United States, we could effectually prevent these tribes 
from committing such outrages, and compel them to re- 
lease these captives and restore them to their families 
and friends. ° 

la proposing to acquire New-Mexico and the Califor- 
nias, it was known that but an inconsicerable portion of 
the Mexican poople would be traneferred with them, the 
country embraced within these provinces being chiefly 
an uninhabited region. ; 

These were the ivading considerations which induced 
me to authorize the terms of peace which were proposed 
to Mexico. They were rejected ; and, negotiations be- 
ing at an end, hostilities were renewed. An assault was 
made by our gallant army upon the strongly-fortified 
places near the gates of the City of Mexico, end upon 
the city iteelf; and after several days of severe conflicy 
the Mexican forces, vastly superior in number to our 
own, were driven from the city, and it was occupied by 
our troops, 

Immediately after information was receivad of the un- 
favorable result of the negotiations, beileving that his 
continued presence with the army could be productive 


ty of timely succor or reinforcements ; and in 
this way our gallant ermy would be exposed to the dan- 
ger of being cut off in detail; or if, by thelr unequaled 
bravery and prowess everywhere exhibited during this 
war, they should repulse the enemy, their numbers sta- 
tioned at any one post may be too small to pursue him. 
If the enemy be repulsed in one attack, he would have 
nothing to do butto retreat to his own side of the line, 
and, being in no tear of a pursuing army, ma 

himself at leisure, for another attack ou same or 
some other post. He may, too, croes the line between 
our posts, make rapid incursions into the country whieh 
we hold, murder the {ohabitants, it depredations 
on them, and then retreat to the interior before a suffi- 
cient force can be concentrated to pursue bim. 

Such would probably be the harassing character of @ 

mere defensive war on our part. If our torcee, when 
attacked, or threatened with attack, be permitted to 
cross the line, drive back the evemy, and conquer him, 
thie would be again to invade the enemy’s country, after 
having lost all the advantages of the conqueets we have 
already made, by having voluntari'y abandoned them. 
To hold such a live successfully and in security. ities 
far from being certain thet it would not require as large 
an army as would be necessary to hold ali the conquests. 
we have already made, and to continue the prosecution 
of the war in the heart of the enemy's country. Itis 
also far from being certain that the expenses of the war 
would be diminished by such a policy. 
1 am persuaded that the beat means of vindicating the 
national honor and interest, and of bringing the war to 
an honorable close, will be to proseeute it with in- 
creased egergy and power in the vital parts of the ene- 
my's country. 

{n my annual message to Congress of December last, 
I declared that “the war has not been waged with a 
view to conquest; but having been commenced by Mex- 
ico, it has been carried into the enemy’s country, and 
will be vigorously prosecuted there, with a view to ob- 
tein an honorable peace, and thereby secure ample in- 
demnity for the expenses of the war, as well as to our 
much-injured citizens, who hold large pecuniary de- 
mands against Mexico.” Such, in my judgment, con- 
tinues to be our true polley—indeed, the only policy 
which will probably secure a permanent peace. 

It has never been contemplated by me, as an object of 
the war, to make a permanent conquest of the republic 
of Mexico, or to anuibilate her separate existence as an 
independent nation. On the contrary, it bas ever been 
my desire that she should maintain her nationality, and, 
under a good government adepted to ber dition, bea 
iree, independent and prosperous republic. The United 














ofeno good, I determined to recall our cc issi P 
A dispatch to this effect was transmitted to him on the 
eixth of October lest. The Mexican Government will 


The boun-| b# informed of his recall ; and that, in the existing state 
dary of the Rio Grande, and the cession to the | of things. I shall not deem it proper to make any terther 


overtures of peace, but shall be at all times ready to re- 
ceive and consider any proposals which may be made 
y Mextco. 

Since the liberal proposition of the United States was 
| authorized to be made in April last, large expenditures 
| have been incurred, and the precious blood of many of 
| our patriotic fellow-citizens has been shed in prosecu- 

tion of the war. This consideration and the obstinate 

perseverance of Mexico in protracting the war, must in- 
| fluence the terms of peace which it may be dzemed pro- 
| per hereafter to adopt. 
| Our arms haviog been everywhere victorious, having 
subjected to our military Se alerge portion of 

the enemy’s country, including his capital, and negotia- 
| tlons for peace having failed, the important questions 
| arise, ln what manner the war ought to be prosecuted ? 
| and what should be our future policy? I cannot doubt 
| that we should secure snd render available the con- 
| quests which we have already made ; and that with this 
| view, we should hold and occupy, by our naval and mil!- 
itary forces, all the ports, towns, cities and provinces 
now in our occupation, or which may hereafter fall into 
| our possession ; that we should prese forward our mili- 

tary operations, and levy such military ccntributions oa 
| tae enemy as may, eas fer as practicable, defray the fu- 
ture expenses of the war. 

Had the government of Mexico aeceded to the equi- 
table and liberal terms proposed, that mode of adjust- 
ment would have been preferred. Mexico having de- 
ctined to do this, and failed to offer any other terms 
which could be accepted by the United States, the na- 
tional honor, no jess than the public interest, requires 
that the war should be prosecuted with increased ener- 
zy and power until a just and satisfactory peace can be 
obtained. Inthe mean time,as Mexico refuses all in- 
| dempity, we should adopt measures to indempify our- 
| selves, by appropriating permanently a portion of her 
territory. Early efter the commencement of the war, 
New-Mexico and the Californias were taken possession 
of by our forces. Our militery and neval commanders 
were ordered to conquer and hold them, sudject to be 
| disposed of by a treaty of peace. 

‘These provinces are now in our undisputed occupa- 
tiou, and bave been so for many months; all resistance 
ongthe part of Mexico having ceased within their limits. 
I am satistied that they should never be surrendered to 
Mexico. Should Congress concur with ne in this opin- 
ion,and that they should be retained by the United 
States as indemnity, I can perceive no good reason why 
the civil jurisdiction and laws of the United States should 
not at once be extended over them. 
| To waitfor a treaty of peace, such as we are willing to 
| make, by which our relations toward them would not 
be changed, cangot be good policy ; while our own in- 

terest, aud that of the people inhabiting them, require 
| that a@ stable, responsible, and free government under 
our authority should, as soon as possible, be established 
over them. Should Congress, therefore, determine to 
hold these provinces permanently, and that they shal 
hereafter be considered as constituent parts of our coun- 
try, the early establishment of territorial governments 
over them wil! be important for the more perfect pro- 
tection of persons and property; and! recommend that 


! 





should be retained by her, she could not long con- | such territorial governments be established. 


It will promote peace and tranquility among the in- 
habitants, by allaying all apprehension that they may 
| still eotertain of being again subjected to the jurisdic- 
tlon of Mexico. I invite the early and favorable consid- 
eration of Congress to this important subject. 

Beside New-Mexico and the Calitornias, there are oth- 
er Mexican provinces which have been reduced to our 
possession by conquest. These other Mexican provin- 
ces are now governed by our military and naval com- 
maonders, under thse general euthority which is conferred 
upon @ conqueror by the laws of wer. They should 


| continue to be held as a means of coércipg Mexico to 


accede to just terms of peace. 

Civil as well as military officers are required to con- 
duct such a government. Adequate compensation to be 
drawa from contributions levied on the enemy should 
be fixed by law for such officers as may be thus em- 
ployed. What farther provision may become necessary‘ 
and what fina! disposition it may be proper to make of 
them, must depend on the future progress of the war, 
and the course which Mexico may think proper hereaf- 
ter to pursue. 

With the views [ entertain, I cannot favor the policy 
which has been suggested, either to withdraw our army 
altogether, or to retire to a designated line, end simply 
hold and deferid it. To withdraw*our army altogetier 
from the conquests they have made by deeds of ucpar 


| alelied bravery, and at the expense of so much blood 


and treasure, ina just waron our part, and one which, 
by the act of the enemy, we coula not honorably have 
avolded, would be to degrade the nation in its own esti 
ination and in that of the world 

To retire toa line, and simply hold and defend it, 
would not terminates the war. Onthe contrary, it would 
encourage Mexico to persevere, and tend to protract it 


indefinitely. Itis not w be expected that Mexico, after 
relusing to establish such a line as & permanent bound 
ary, When our victorious army are in posseesion of her 


capital, and in the heart of her country, wou'd permit 
us to hold it without resistance. 





Taat she would continue the war, and in the moet 
harassing and annoying forms, there can be no doubt 
A border warfare of the moet savege character, 10 
ing over a jong line, would be unceasing'y waged, |! 
would require a large army to be kept netantiy in the 
field, stationed at poets and garrisons ne such a iipe, 
to protect aod defend it he euemy lieved trom the 
preseure of our arms on his coasts and in the populous 
parts of the interior, would direct his attention to thie 
line. and, aelecting an isolated post fo: attack, would con- 


atrate his forces upon it. 


States were the firstamonog the netions to recognize her 
independence, and have always desired to be on terms 
of amity and good neighborhood with her. This she 
would not suffer. By her own conduct we have been 
compelled tu engage in the present wer. Io ite prosecu- 
tion, we seek not her overthrow as a nation ; but, in vin- 
dicating our national honor, we seek to obtain redress 
for the wrongs she has done us, and indemnity for our 
just demends against her. We demand an honorable 
peace ; and that peace nfust bring with it indemnity for 
the past, and security for the future. Hitherto Mexico 
has retused all accommodation by which such a peace 
could be obtained. 

While our armies have advanced from victory to 
victory, from the commencement of the war, it bas al- 
ways been with the olive-branch of peace in their hands; 
and it has been in the power of Mexico, at every step, 
to arrest hostilities by accepting it. 

One great obstacle to the attainment of peace has, un- 
doubtedly, arisen from the fact, that Mexico has been 
80 long held io subjection by one fection or military 
usurper after apother, and such has been the condition 
of insecurity in which their ive gover ts 
have been placed, that each bas been deterred from 
making peace, lest, for this very cause, a rival faction 
might expel it from power. Such was the fate of Pres- 
ident Herrera’s administration in 1845, for being die- 
posed even to listen to the overtures of the United States 
to prevent the war, seis fully confirmed by an official 
correspondence which took place in the month of Au- 
gust last, between him and his government, a copy of 
which is herewith communicated. “For this cause 
slone, the revolution which displaced him from power 
| was set on foot” by General Paredes. Such may be 
the condition of insecurity of the present government. 

There can be no doubt thet the peaceable and well- 
disposed inbabitants of Mexico are convinced tnat it is 
the true interest of their country to conclude an honor- 
able peace with the United States; but the apprehen- 
sion of becoming the victims of some military faction 
or usurper may have prevented them from manifesting 
their feelings by any public act. The removal of an 
such apprehension would probably cause them to speek 
their sentiments treely, and to adopt the measures ne- 
{ cessary for the restoration of peace. Witha people dia- 
! tracted and divided by contending factions, and a gov- 
ernment subject to constant changes, by successive rev- 
olutions, tbe continued successes of our arms may fail 
to secure aeatistactory peace. In such event, it may be- 
come proper for our commending generals in the field 
to give encouragement and assurances of protection to 
the friends of peace ia Mexico io the establishment and 
maintenance of afree republican government of their 
own choice, able and willing to conclude a peace which 
would be just to them, and eecure to us the fdemnity 
we demand. This may become the only moda of ob- 
tainivug such a peace. Should such be the result, the war 
which Mexico bas forced upon us would thus ve con- 
verted into an enduring blessing fo herself. After tind- 
ing her torn and distracted by factions, and ruled by 
mlitary usurpers, we should then Jeave ber with a re- 
-paviican government in the enjoyment of real indepen- 
dence, and domestic peace and prosperity, performing 
all her relative duties in the great family of uations, and 
promoting her own happiness by wise laws and their 
faithful execution. 

it, after affording this encouragement and protection, 
and efter all the psrsevering and sincere efforts we have 
mada, from the moment Mexico commenced the war, 
and prior to that time, to adjust our differences with 
her, we shall ultimately fail, then we shall have exhaust- 
ed all honorable mesngin pursuit of peace, and must 
continue to occupy her country with our troops. taking 
the full measure of indemuity in? our own hands, and 
must enierce the terms which our honor demands. 

To act otherwise, in the existing state of things in 
Mexico, aod to withdraw our army without a peace, 
would not only leave all the wrongs of which we com- 
plain unredressed, but would be the signal for new and 
fierce civil dissensions and new revolutions—all alike 
hostile to peaceful relations with the Uaited States. 

Seside, there ts danger, if our troops were withdrawn 
before a peace was concluded. that the Mexican people, 
wearied with successive revolutions, and deprived of 
protection for their persons and propertys might at 
iength be inclined to yield to foreign influences, and to 
cast themselves into the arma of some European mon- 
arch for protection from the anarchy and suff, 
which would ensue. This, for our own safety, and in 
pursuence of our established policy, we sho be com- 
pelled to resist. Wecould never consent thet Mexico 
should be thus converted into a monarchy governed by 
a foreign prince. 

Mexico is our near neighbor, and her boundaries are 
| coterminous with our owo, through the whole extent 
across the North American continent, from ocean to 
ocean. Both politically and commercially, we have the 
deepest interestin her regeneration und prosperity.— 
Indeed. it is impossible that, with any just regard to our 
own salety, We can ever become indifferent to her fate. 

It may be that the Mexican government and people 
have misconstrued or misundeistood our forbeerance, 
and our objects, in desiring to conclude an amicable ad- 
justment of the existiog differences between the two 
countries. They may have supposed that we would 
submitto terme degrading to the nation; or they may 
have drawn false inferences from the supposed division 
{ opinion im the United States on the subject of the 





war, end may have calculated to gain much by pro- 
acting it; and, indeed, thut we might ultimately aban- 
doa it altogether, without insisting on any iz Jemnity, 


territorial or otherwise. Whatever may be the false 
mpressions under which they havo acted, the adoption 
aod prosecution of the energetic policy pr posted must 
soon undecelve them. 

In the future progecnilon of the war, the enemy must 
be made to teel ite pressure more than they heve hereto- 
lore d At its comm ‘ment, it was deemed prop- 


20ne 
er to conduct ft in a spirit of forbearance and liberality. 
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Wich this end in view, early measures were adopted to 
as far as astatc of war would permit,the mass ‘= 
Mexican population ; to convince them that the war was 
weged not egainst the peaceful inhabitents of Mexico, 
but against their faithless goverament, which had com 
menced hostilities; to remove from their minds the 
faise impressious which their designing and interested 
rulers had artfully attempted to make, that the wer on 
our part was one of conquest; that it was a war against 
their religion and their churches, which were to be des- 
ecrated and overthrown ; and that their rights of persoa 
and private peoperty would be violated. To remove 
these false impressions, our commanders in the field 
were directea scrupulously to respect their religion, 
their churches, yond their church property. which were 
in no way to be viclated ; they were directed elso to ree- 
pect the rights of persone and property of all who 
should not take up arme against us. 
Assurances to this effect were given to the Mexican 
pam by Mejor General Taylor, in a prociamation is- 
in pursuunce of instructions from the Secretary of 
War, in the month of June, 1846, and again by Mejor 
Seott, who acted upon his own magn ag ot 
the propriety of issuing it ia a proclamation of the llth 
of Bay, 1547 


In this epirit of liberality and conciliation, and with a 
view to prevent the body of the Mexican populativn 
g up arms aginst us, was the war conducted 
on.our part. ‘Provisions aud other supplies furnished to 
ourermy by Mexican citizens were paid for at feir and 











liberal @ agreed upon by the parties. After the 

afew ths, it b PP that these as 
surances, aud mild trestment, had failed to produce- 
the desired efiect upon the Mexican population. While 


the war had been conduced on our part according to the 
most bumave and liberal principles observed by civilized 
nations, it was waged in a tar diiferevt spirit on the part 
of Mexico. Not appreciating our forbearance, the Mexi- 
can people generally became hostile to the United States, 
and availed themsuives of every opportunity to commit 
the most savage exc+sses upon our troops. Large num- 
bers of the populstion took up armas, end, engaging in 

warfare, robbed avd murdered in the most cruel 
menner individual eoldiers, or smal! partice, whom acci- 
dent or other causes had separated from the main body 
of our army ; bands of gueriileros and robbers infested 
the roads, barrassed our trhins, and, whenever it was in 
their power, cut cit our supplies. 

The Mexicans having thus shown themselves to be 
wholly incapable of appreciating our forbearance and 
liberality, it was deemed proper to change the manner 
of conducting the war, by msking them feel its pres- 
sure according to the usages observed under similar cir- 
cumstances by ail other civilized nations. 

Accordingly, es early i the twenty-second day of 
September, 1846, instructions were given by the Secre- 
tary of War to Maj. Geo. Taylor to * draw supplies” for 
our army “from the enemy, without paying tor them, 
and to require contributions for its support,” if in that 
way he wus eatisfied he could~ get abundant supplies 
for his forces.” In directing the execution of thess in- 
structions, much was necessarily left to the discretion 
of the commending officer, who was best acquainted 
witb the circumstances by which he wes surrounded, 
the wants of the ermy,and the practicability of en- 
forcing the measure. ‘ 

Gen. Taylor, ou the twenty-sixth of October, 1846, re- 
plied, from Monterey, that “it would have been impos- 
sible hitherto, aud is so now, to sustain the army to any 
extent by forced contributioas of money or supplies.” — 
For the reasons by him, he did not adopt the 
policy of hie instructions, but declared his readiness to 
do #0, “should the army, in its future operations, reach 
@ portion of the country which may be made to supply 
the troops with advantage.” He continued to psy for 
the articles of supply which were drawn from the 
enemy's country. 

Similar instructions were issued to Major General 
Scott on the third of April, 1847, who replied from Jalapa, 
on the twentieth of May, 1847, thatif it be expected that 
“the army is to support itwelf by forced contributions 
levied upon the country, we may ruin and exasperate 
the inhabitants, and starve ourselves.” ‘The same dis- 
cretion was given to him that had bees to Gen. Taylor 
in this respect. Gen. Scott, for the reasons assigned by 
bim, also continued to pay for the articles of supply for 
ihe army which were drawn from the enemy. 

fter the army had reached the heart of the most 
‘wealthy portion of Mexico, it was supposed that the 
obstacles which had before that time prevented it 
would not be such as to render impracticable the levy of 
forced contributions for its support; and on the let of 

tember, and again on the 6th of October, 1847, the 
order was repeated in dispatches addressed by the Se- 
cretary of War to Gen. Scott, and his attention was 
again called to the importance of making the enemy 
bear the burdens of the war, by requiring them to fur- 
nish the means of supporting our army; and he was 
directed to adopt this policy, unless, by doing so, there 
was danger of depriving the army of the necessary sup- 
plies. Copies of these dispatches were forwarded to 
Gen. Taylor for bis government. 

Onthe 3lst of March last| caused an order to be is- 
sued to our military and naval commanders to levy and 
collect a military contribution upon eli vessels and mer- 
cbandise which might enter any of the ports of Mexice 
in our military oceupation, and to apply such contribu- 
tions toward defraying the éxpenses of the war. By 
virtue of the right of conquest and the laws of war, the 
conqueror, consulting his own safety or convenience, 
may either exciude foreign commerce altogether from 
all such ports, or permit it upon euch terms and condi- 
tions as he may prescribe. Before the principal ports of 
Mexico were blockaded by our navy,the revenus derived 
from impost duties, under the laws of Mexico, was paid 
into the Mexican treasury. After these porte had fallen 
into our militery possession, the blocksde wes raised, 
and commerce with them permitted upon prescribed 
terms and conditions. They were opened to the trade 
of all nations upon the payment of duties more moderate 
in their amount than those which had been previously 
levied by Mexico; and the revenue, which was former) 
= into the Mexican treasury, was directed to be col- 

ected by our military and naval officers, and applied 

the use of owr army and navy. Care was taken that the 
officers, soldiers and sailors of our army and navy should 
be exempted from the operations of the order; and as 
the merchandise imported 7 which the order ope- 
rated must be consumed, by Mexican citizens, the @un- 
tributions exacted were, in effect, the seizure of the 
public revenues of Mexico, and the application of them 
to our own use. In directing this measure, the object 
was to compel the enemy to contribute, as far as practi- 
cable, toward the ex, of the war. 

For the amount of contributions which have been 
levied in this form, I refer zs to the accompanying re- 
porte of the Secretary of War and ot the Secretary of 
the Navy, by which it appears that a sum exceeding half 
a million of collars has been collected. 

This amount would undoubtedly have been much 
larger, but for the difficulty of keeping open communi- 
clue between the coast and the interior, so as to ena. 
ble the owners of the a imported, to trans- 
port and veod it to the inBabitants of the country. I: is 
confidently expected that this difficulty will, to a great 
extent. be soon removed by our increased forces which 
have been sent to the field. é 

Measures have recentiy been adopted by which the 
internal 4s well ss external revenues of Mexico, in all 
places in our military occupation, will be seized and ap- 
propriated to the use of our army ard navy. 

The policy of levying upon the enemy contribu- 
tions in every form,consistently with the jaws of na- 


tions, which it may be practicable for our military com. | 


manders to adupt, should, in my judgment, be rigidly 
enforced, and orders to this effect have accordingly been 
given. By such a policy, at the same time that our own 
treasury will be relieved from a heavy drain, the Mexi- 
can people will be made to feel the burdens of the war, 
and consulting their owa interests, may be induced the 
more readily to require their rulers to accede to a just 


peace. ‘ 
After the adjournment of the last session of Congress, 


___. 








most cars has been to avoid every just cause of com- 
plaint on the partof neutral nations, and none bes been 
given, liberel privileges have been granted to their com- 
merce in the ports of the enemy In our military occupa- 


on. 

‘Lhe difficulty with the Brazilian government, which 
at one time threatened to isterrupt the friendly relations 
between the two countries, will, [ trust, be speedily ad- 
justed. Ihave received information that an envoy ex- 
traordinary and minister plevipotentiary to the United 
States wil! shortly be appointed by his Imperi«l Ma- 
jesty; and it is hoped that be will come. instruciea and 
prepsred to adjust all remaining differences between the 
two governments in a manner acceptable and honorable 
to both. In the meantime, | have every reason to believe 
that nothing will occur to interrupt our amiceble rela- 
tions with Brazil. 

It has baen my constant effort to maintain and cultl- 
vate the most intimate relations of friendship with all 
the independent Powers of South America; and this 

olicy has been attended with the hsppiest results. It 
8 true, that the settlement and psyment of many just 
claims of American citizens egalust these nations have 
been long delayed. The peculiar position ia which they 
have been placed, and the desire on the part of my pre 
decessors, a8 wel! as myself, to grant them the utmost 
indulgence, have hitherto prevented these claims from 


The time has arrived when they ought to be finally ad- 
justed and liquidated, and efforts are now making for 
that purpose. 

It is proper to inform you that the government of Peru 
has io good faith paid the first two instalments of the in- 
demnity of thirty thousend dollars each, and the greater 
portion of the interest due thereon, in execution of the 
convention between that government and the Usited 
States, the ratifications of which were exchanged at 
Lima on the thirty-firet of October, 1846. The Attorney 
General of the United States, early in August last, com. 
pleted the adjudication of the claims uader this con- 
vention, and made hia report thereca, in pursuance of 
the act of the eighth of August, 1846. The sumsto which 
| the clsimants are respectively entitled will be paid on 
| demand at the treasury. 

I invite the early attention of Congres to the present 
condition of our citizens in China. Under our treaty 
with that power, American citizens are withdrawn from 
the jurisdiction, whether civil or crimiaal, of the Chi- 
nese government, and placed under that of our public 
functionaries in thet country. By these alone can cur 
citizene be tried and punished tor the commission of 
any crime ; by these aione ean questions be decided be- 
tween them, iavolving the rights of person and property ; 
and by these alone can contracts be enforced, into which 
they may have entered with the citizens or subjects of 
foreign powers. The merchant vessels of the United 
States lying in tho waters of the five ports of Chima open 
to foreign commerce are under the exclusive juriadic- 
tion of officers of their own government. 

Until Congress shall establish competent tribunals to 
try end punish crimes, and to exercise jurisdiction in 
elvil cases in China, American citizens there are subject 
to po law whatever. Crimes may be committed with 
impunity, and debts may be contrected without anv 
means to enforce their payment. lInconveniences have 
already reeulted from the omission of Congress to legis- 
late upon the subject, and still greater are apprehended 
The British authorities in China have aiready complain- 
ed that this government has not provided for the pun- 
ishment of crimes, or the enforcement of contracts 
ageinet American citizens in that couutry, while their 
government has established tribunals by which an Amer- 
ican citizen can recover debtsdue from British subjects. 

Accustomed as the Chinese are to summary justice, 
they could not be made to comprehend why criminais 
who are citizens of the United States should escape with 
impunity, in violation of treaty obligations, while the 
puoishment of a Chinese, who bad committed avy crime 
against an American citizen, would be rigorouely exact- 
ed. Indeed, the consequences might be fatal to Ameri- 
can citizens in China, should a flagrant crime be com- 
mitted by any one of them upon a Chinese, and should 
trial and punishment pot follow according to the requi- 
sitiona of the treaty. This might disturb, if not destroy, 
our friendly relations with that empire, and cause an 
interruption of our valuable commerce. 

Oar treaflies with the Sublime Porte, Tripoli, Tunis, 
Morocco, and Muscat, also require the legislation of 
Congress to carry them into execution, though the ne- 
cessity for immediate action may not be so urgent as in 
regard to China, 

The Secretary of State has submitted an estimate to 
defray the expense of opening diplomatic relations with 
the Papal States. 








| 


in progress in these States, as well asa just regard to 
our commercial interests, have, in my opinion, rendered 
such 8 measure bighly expedient. 

Estimates have also been submitted for the outfits and 
salaries of charg6s d'affaires to the republics of Bolivia, 
Guatemala, and Ecuador. The manifest importance of 
cultivating the most friendly relations with ail the inde- 
pendent States upon this continent has induced me to 
recommend appropriations necessary for the mainte- 
nance of these missions. 

Irecommend to Congress that an appropriation be 





purpose of distribution among the claimants in “ the 
Amistad case.” Lentertein the conviction thet this is 


irritation and discord between the two countries, which | 
may prove highly prejudicial to the interests of the 
United States. Good policy, no less than a faithful com- ! 
pliance with our treaty obligations, requires that the in- | 
considerable sppropriation demanded should be made. 

A detailed statement of the condition of the finances 
will be presented in the annual report of the Svcretary, 
of the Treasury. The imports for the last fiscal year, 
endiog on the thirtteth of June, 1847, were of the valus 
of one hundred and forty six million five hundred and 
forty-five thousand six hundred and thirty-eight dollars; 
of which the amount exported was eight million eleven 
thousand one hundrod and fifty-eight dollars, leavin 
one hundred and thirty-eight million five hundred an 
thirty-four thousand four hundred and eighty dollars in 
the country for domestic use, The value of the exports 
for the same period was one hundred and fifty-eight mil- 
lion six hundred and forty-eight theusand six hundred 
and twenty-two dollars ; of which one hundred end fifty 
million six hundred and thirty-seven thousand four hun- 
dred and sixty-foyr dollars consisted of domestic pro- 
ductions, and eight million eleven thousand one hundred 
and fifty-eight dollars of foreign articles. 

The receipts into the treasury for the same period 
amounted to twenty-six million three hundred and forty- 
six thousand seven hundred and ninety dollars and thirty- 
seven cents, of which there was derived from’ customs 
twenty-three miliionseven buncred and forty-seventhou- 
sand eight hundred and sixty,four dollars and thirty-six 
cents; from eales of public lands, two million four hun- 
dred and ninety-eight thousand three hundred and thirty- 
five dollars and twenty cents; and from incidental and 
miscellaneous sources, one hundred thousand five hun- 
dred and seventy dollars and fifty-one cents. The last 
fiscal year curing which this amount was received em- 
bracea five months under the operation of the tariff act 
of 1842, and seven months during which the tariff act of 
1846 was in force. During the five months under the act 
of 1842 the amount received from customs was seven 
million eight hundred and forty-two thousand three hun- 
dred and six dollars and ninety cents, and during the 
seven months under the act of 1@46 the amount received 
was fifteen million nine hundred aad five thousand five 
hun¢tred and fifty-seven dollars and seventy-six cents. 

The net revenue from customs during the year end 
ing on the Ist of December, 1846, being the last year 
under the operation of the Tariff Act of 1842, was 
twenty-two million nine hundred and seventy-one 
thousand four hundred end three dollars and ten cents ; 
and the net reveour from customs during the year end- 
lng on the 1st of December, 1847, being the first year 





events transpired in the progecuticn of the war which, 
in my judgment, required a greater number of troops in 
the field than bad been anticipated. The strength of the 
army was accordingly increased by “ accepting” the 
services of ali the volunteer forces authorized by the 
act of the thirteenth of May, 1846, without putting a 
construction on that act, the correctness of which was 
seriously questioned. The volunteer forces now in the 
field, with those which had been “ accepted,” to “ serve 
for twelve months,” aud were discharged at the end ot 
their term of sevice, exbeurt the filry thousand men 
antborized by thstact. Had it been cleer that a proper 
coustruction of the act warranted it, the services of an 
additional number would bave been called for and ac- 
cepted ; but doubts existing upon this point, the power 
Was not exercised. : 

It is deemed important that Congress should, at an 
early period of their session, conter the authority to 
raise an sdditional regular force to serve during the war 
‘with Mexico, end to ve discharged upon the conclusion 
and ratification of a treaty of peace. I invite th ter 
tion of Congress to the views present 
tary of Wer in his report upon tis subject 

I recommend, 8)«0, tha: authority be given by law to 
call for and accept tne services of an additions! number 
of voluoteers, to be exercised at such time and to such 
extent as the emergencies of the service may require. 

In prosecuting the war with Mexico, whilé the ut- 


3 by the Secre- ' 


under the operation of the Tariff Act of 1846, was about 
| thicty-one million five hundred thousand dollars, being 
| an inerease of revenue for the first year under the Tariff 
| Act of 1846 of more than eight million five hundred 
thousand dollars over that of the last year under the 
Tarit® of 1842. 

The expenditures during the fiscal year ending on the 
thirtieth of June last, were fifty-niae million four hun- 
dred and fifty-one thousand one hundred and seventy- 
seven dollars and sixty-five cents; of which three mil 
lion five hundred and twenty-two thousand and eighty- 
two dollars and thirty-seven cente Was on account of pay- 
ment of principal and interest of the public debt. in- 





} cluding treasury rotes redeemed and not funded. The 
| expen siiures, iaclusive of payment of public debt, were 
fifty-five million nine hundred and twenty-nine thousand 


, and ainety-tive dollars and twenty-eight cents. 
it is estimated thatthe receipts into the treasury for 
the fiscal year ending on the thirtieth of June, 1%438, in 





cluding the bala iu the treasury on the firet of Jaly 
| ‘ast, w | amount to forty-two million eight huadred 
| c ty-aix thousand five hun dj and tuorty-tive dol 
j ‘a i ei. Lty cen's, of which thirty-one million, it is 
be misted, wili be derived from custome; ti > million 

five t red thousand from the sale of the public lands 
| fuur bundred thousand from incidental sources, inc!ud 

ing sales nade by the Solicitor of the Treasury; and six 


million two hundred and eighty-five thousand two hua 


being urged in a manner demanded by strict justice — | 


The interesting political events now | 


made, to be paidto the Spanish Government for the | 


due to Spain under the treaty of the twentieth of Octo- | 
ber, 1795 ; and, moreover, that, from the earnest manner } 
in which the claim continues to be urged, so long as it | 
sball remain unsettled, it will continueso be a source of | 


number of vessels bullt ia ihe United States bas been 


———— a 


dred and piacty-iour dollars and fiity-tive cents tron 
loans already authorized by law, which, together with 
the balance in the treasury oa the first of July lest, make 
the sum estimated. 

The expenditures for the same period, if peace with 
Mexico shall not bs concluded, and the army shall be 
increased as is proposed, will amount, including the nec- 
essary payments oa account of principal and interest of 
the public debt and treasury notes, to fifty eight million 
six hucdred and tifteen thousand six hundred and sixty 
dollars and seven cents. 

On the first of the present month, the amount of the 
public debt actually incurred, including treasury notes, 
wae forty-five million six huodred and fifty-piue thous- 
aud six hundred and fifty-pine dollars and forty cents — 
The public debt dve on the fourth of March, 1845, in- 
cluding treasury notes, was seventeen million «even 
hundred and eighty-eight thousand seven hundred and 
nivety-nine dollars and sixty-two cents; and consequent- 
ly the addition made to the public debt since that time 
is twonty-seven million eighthuudred and seventy thous- 
end eight hundred end fifty-uinv dollara and seventy- 
eight cents. 

Of the loan of twenty-three miliions, authorized by the 
act of the twenty-eighth of January, 1817, the sum of 
five millions was paid outto the public creditors, or ex- 
chenged at par for specie ; the remaining eighteen mil- 
lions was offered for specie to the highest bidder not be- 
low par, by av advertisementissued by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and published from the nioth of February 
| watil the tenth of April, 1847, when it was awarded tu 
| the several highest vidders, at premiums varying from 

one-eighth of one per cent. to two per cent. above par. 
The premium has been paid into the treasury, and the 
sums awarded deposited in specie ia the treasury as 
fast as it was required by the wants of the government. 

To meot the expenditures for the remainder of the 
prescnt and for the next fiscal year, ending on the thirti- 
eth of June, 1849, a farther joan, in aid of the ordiaary 
revenues of the government, will be necessary. Re- 
taining a sufficient surp)jus in the treasury. the loan re- 
quired for the remainder of the present fiscal year will 
be about eighteen million tive hundred thousand dollars, 
If the duty on tea and coffee be imposed, and the gradu.- 
tion of the price of the public lands shall be made at an 
early period of your ion, a8 r ded, the loan 











meadea, or, by omitting ‘to du 60, increase the public 
debt annually three millions of dollars 60 long as joans 
shall be required to prosecute the war, and afterward 


provide, in «ome other form, to pay the esmi-annual in- | 


terest upon it, and ultimately to extinguish the princi- 
pal. If, in addition to these duties, Congress should 
graduate and reduce the price of such of the public 
janda as experience has proved will not command the 
price piaced upon thera by the government, an addition- 
al annual income to the treasury of between half « mil- 
jon and a million of dollars, it is estimated, would be 
derived from thie source. Should both measures re- 
ceive the sanction of Congress, the aunual amount of 
public debt necessary to be contracted duricg the con- 
tinuance of the war would be reduced near four mil- 
lions of dollars. 

The duties recommended to be levied on tea and cof- 
fee, t is proposed sball be limited in their duration to 
the end of tbe war, and until the public debt rendered 
necessary to be contracted by it shall be discharged. 
The amount of the public debt to be contracted ehould 
be limited to the lowest practicable snm, and should be 
extinguished as early after the conclusion of the war as 
the means of the treasury will permit. 

With this view, it is recgmmended that, as soon as the 
war shall be over, all the surplus in the treasury. not 
needed for other indiepensable objects, shall constitute 
a sinking fund, and be epplied to the purchase of the 
funded debt, and that authority be conferred by law for 
that purpose. : : 

The act of the sixth of August, 1846, “to establish a 
warehousing system,” has been io ration more thas 
a year, and has proved to be an important auxiliary ‘to 
the tariff act of 1846, in augmenting the revenue, and 
extending the commerce ot the couutry. While it has 
tended to enlarge commerce, it has been beneficial to 
our menufactures, by diminishing forced sales at auc- 
tion of foreign goods at low prices, to raise the duties to 
be advanced on them, and by checking fluctuations in 
the market. The system, although sanctioned by the 
experience of other countries, was entirely new in the 
United States, and is susceptible of improvement in 
some of its provisions. The Secretary ot the Treasury 
upon whom was devolved large discretionary powers in 
carryiog thie measure into effect, has collected, and ia 
now collating, the practical reeults of the system in oth- 





for the present fiscal year may be reduced to seventeen 
millions of dollars. The loun may be farther reduced | 
by whatever amount of expenditures can be saved by ; 
military contributions collected in Mexico. The most 
vigorous measures for the augmentation of these con- 
tributions have been directed, aud a very considerable \ 
sum is expect-d from thatsource. Its amount cannot, 
however, be calculated with apy certainty. It is recom- 
mended that the loan to be made be authorized upon the 
same terms, and for the same time, as that which was 
authorized under the provisions of the act of the twenty- 
eighth of January, 1847. 

Should the war with Mexico be continued until the 
30th of June, 1849, it is estimated that a farther loan of 
| twenty million tive hundred thousand dollars will be re- 

quired for the fiscal year ending on that day, in case no 
duty be imposed on tea and coffee, and the public lands 
be not reduced and graduated ia price, and no military 
contributiuns shal! be collected in Mexico. If the duty 
on tea and coffee be imposed, and the lands be reduced 
and graduated in price, as proposed, the loan may be 
reduced to seventeen millions of dollars, and ve subject 
to be still farther reduced by the amountot the military 
contributions which may be collected in Mexico, It ie 
not proposed, however, at present, to ask Congress for 
authority to negotiate thie loan for the next fiscal year, 
as itis hoped thatthe loan asked for the remainder of 
the present fiscal year, alded by military contributions 
which may be collected in Mexico, may be suffivieut.— 
If, contrary to my expectation, there should be a neces- 
sity for it, the fact will be communicated to Congress in 
time for their action during the present session. In no 
event willa sum exceeding six m'ilions of dollars of this 
amount be needed before the meeting of the session of 
Congress in December, 1848. 
The act of the thirtieth of July, 1846, “ reducing the 
duties on imports,” has been in force since tbe first of 
December last; and I am gratified to state, that all the 
beneficial effects which were anticipated from its opera- 
tion have been fully realized. Tne revenue derived 
from customs during the year ending on the first of De- 
cember, 1847, exceeds by more than eight millions of 
dollars the amount received in the preceoing year under 
the operation of the act of 1842, which was superseded 
and repealed by it. Its effects are visible in the great 
and almost unexampled prosperity which prevails in 
every branch of business. 
While the repeal of the prohibitory and restrictive du- 
ties of the act of 1842, and the substitution ia their place 
of reasonable revenue rates levied on articles imported 
according to their actual value, hae increased the reve- 
nue and augmented our forrign trade, all the great in- 
| terests of the country have been advenced and promoted. 
| The great and important interests of agriculture, which 

had been not only too much neglected but actually 

taxed under the protective policy for the benefit of 
| other interests, have been relieved of the burdens which 
| that policy imposed on them ; and our farmers and plan- 
| ters, under a more just and liberal commercial policy, 
| are finding new and profitable markets abroad for their 
augmented producte. 

Our commerce is rapidly increasing, and is extending 
more widely the circie of internativnal exchanges — 
Great as has been the increase of our imports during the 
past year, our exports of domestic products sold in tor- 
eign markets have been still greater. 

Oar navigating interest is emiuently prosperous. The 











greater than Curingany preceding period of equa! length. 
Large profits have been derived by thoze who have con- 
structed as well as by those who have navigated them, 
Should the ratio of iacrease in the number of our mer- 
chant vessels be progressive, and be as great for the fu- 
ture as duriog the past year, the time is not distant 
when our tonnage and commercial marine will be larger 
than that of any other nation in the world. 

While the interests of agriculture, of commerce, and 
of navigation have been enlarged and invigorated, it is 
highly gratifying to observe that our manufactures are 
also in a prosperous condition. None of the ruinous ef- 
fects upon this interest, which were apprebended by 
some, as the result of the operation of the revenue sye- 
tem established by the act of 1816, have been experi- 
enced. Onthe contrary, the number of manufactories, 
and the amount of capital invested in them, is steadily 
and rapidly increasing, affording gratifying proofs thet 
American enterprize and skill employed tn this branch 
of domestic industry, with no other advantages than 
those fairly and incidentally accruing from a juet system 
of revenue duties. are abundantly able te meet success- 
fully all competition from abroad, and still derive fair 
and remunerating profits. ....«: 

While capital invested in manufactures is yielding 
adequate and fair protits under the new system, the wa 
ges of labor, whether employed in manufactures, agri- 
culture, commerce, or navigetion, have been augmented. 
The toiling millions, whose deily labor furnishes the 
supply of tood and raiment, and all the necessaries and 
comforts of life, are receiving higher weges, and more 
steady and permanent employment then in any oth- 
er country, or at any previous period of our own his- 
tory. 

So successful have been all our branches of industry, 
that a foreign war, which generally diminishes the re- | 
sources of a nation, has in no essential degree retard- | 





erity. 

With such gratifying evidences of prosperity, and of | 
the successful operation of the revenue act of 1846, eve- 
ry consideration of public policy recommends that it | 
shell remain unchanged. It is hoped that the system of | 
impost duties which it established may be regarded as | 
the permavent policy of the country, end that the great | 
interests affected by it may not again be subject to be | 
injuriously disturbed, as they have heretofore been, by 
trequent and sometimes sudden changes. 

For the purpoee of increasing the revenue, and with- 
out changing or modifying the rates imposed by the act | 
of 1846 on the dutiable articles embraced by its provi- | 
sions, [again recommend to your favorable considera- 
tion the expediency of levying a revenue duty on tes and 
coffee. The policy which exempted these articles from 
duty during peace, and when the revenue to be derived 
from them was not needed, ceeses to exist when the 
country is engaged in war, and requires the use of ail 
its available resources. Itis a tax which would be sv 
generally diffueed among the people, thet it would be 
ielt oppressively by none, and be complained ef by none. 
it is believed that there are not, ia the list of imported 
| articles, any which are more properly the eubject of war 
jutles than tea and coffee 

It is estimated thst three millions of dollars would be 
derived annually oy a moderate cuty imposed on theee 


articles. 


Should Congress avail itself of this additional source 
of revenue, not only would the amount of the public | 
loan by ‘she 


rendered necessary 


imilehed to 








na the redcu 
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nount of the loss t may necessary tu nego 
uate could probably be obtelned at cheaper rates. 

Congress is, therefore, called upon to determine 
whether it is wiser to impose the war dutics recom 


er countries, where it has Jong been established, and 
will report at an early period of your session such far- 
ther regulations tuggested by the investigation as may 
render it still more effective and beneficial. 

By tite act to “ provide for the better organization of 
the Treasury, and for the collection, sate keeping and 
disbursement of the public revenue,” all bauke were 
discontinued as fiscal agents of ihe goverauient, aud 
the paper currency issued by them was no longer per- 
mitted to be received in payment of public dues. 


into operation on the Ist of January last. Under the } 
system established by it, the public moneys have been | 
collected, safely kept and disbursed by thedirect agency | 
of officers of the government in gold and silver; and | 
transfers of large amounts have been made trom points | 
of collections to points ot disbursement, without loss to | 
the Treasury, or injury or inconvenience to the trade of | 
the country. } 

While the fiscal operations of the government bavo | 
been conducted with regularity and ease, under thie eys- 
tem, it has had a salutary efiect in checking and pre- | 
venting ac undue inflation of the paper currency issued | 
by the banks which exist under State charters. Ke- 
quiring, asit does, aj] dues to the government to be paid 
in gold and silver, its effect is to restrain excessive issueg | 
of bank paper by the banks disproportioned to the spe- 
cie in their vaults, for the reason that they are at all 
times liable to be called on by the holders of their notes 
for their redemption, in order to obtain especie -for the | 
payment of duties and other public dues. The banks, | 
therefors, must keep their business within prudent lim. | 
its, and be always in a condition to meet euch calls, or | 
run the hezard of being compelled tu suspend specie | 
psymonts, and be thereby discredited. 

The amount of specie imported into the United States | 
during the last fiecs) year was twenty-four million oxe | 
hundred and twenty-one thousand two hundred and | 
eighty cine dollars; of which there was deteined in the | 
country twenty-two million two hundred and seventy- | 
six thousand one hundred and seventy dollars. Had | 
the former finenciat system prevailed, and the public | 
moneys been placed on deposite in banke, neariy the | 
whole of this amount would bave gone into their vaultg | 
not to bé thrown into circulation by them, but to be | 
withheld from the hands of the people as a currency, | 
and made the basis of new and enormuus issues of bank 
paper. A: large proportion of the specie imported has 
been paid into the treasury for public dues; and after 
having been, to a great extent, récoined at the mint, has 
been paid out to the public creditors, and gone into ecir- | 
culation as a currency among the people. The amount | 
of gold and silver coin now in circulation in the coun- 
try is larger than at apy former period. 

The financial system established by the constitutiena! 
treasury has been, thus far, eminently successful in its 
operations; and I recommend an adherence to all! its es- 
sential provisions, and especially to that vita! provision 
which wholly separates the government trom ail cou- 
nection with banks, and ¢xcludes bank paper from all 
revenue receipts. 

In some of ite details, not involving its general prin- 
ciples, the system is defective, and will require modi- 
fication. These: defects, and such amendments as are 
deemed important, were set forth in the last anoual re- 
port of the Secretary of the Treasury. These amend- 
ments are again recommended to the early and favora- 
bie consideration of Cungress. 

During the past year, the coinage at the mint and its 
branches has exceeded twenty miilions of dollars. This 
has consisted chiefly in converting the coins of foreign | 
countries into American coin. 

The largest emount of foreign coin imported has been 
received et New-York; andit a branch mint was estao- 
lished at that city, all tue foreign coin received at that 
port could at once be converted into our own coin, with- 
out the expense, risk, and delay of transporting it to the 
miot for that purpose, and the amount recoined would 
be much lerger. 

Experience has proved that foreign coin, and espe- 
elally foreign gold coin, will not circulate extensively as 
a currency amoung the peru. The important measure 
of extending our specie circulation, both of gold and 
silver, and of diffusing it arnong the people, can only be 
effected by converting such foreign coin into American 
coin, Irepeet the recommendation contained in my 
last aonmal message for the establishment of a branch of 
the mint of the United States at the City of New-York. 

All the public lands which had been surveyed and 
were ready for market have been proclaimed for eale 
during the past year. The quantity offered and to be 
otfered forsale, under prociamations issued since the 
first of January last, amounts to nine million one hun- 
dred and thirty-eight thousand five hundred and thirty- 
one acres. The prosperity of the Western States and 
territories in which these lande lie will be advanced by 
their speedy sale. By withholding them from market, 
their growth and increase of population would be re- 
tardvo, while thousands of our enterprizing and meri- 
torlous frontier popalation would be deprived ot the op- 
portunity of securing treeholds for themselves and 
their tamilies. 
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their childrem end otherwise improve their concitiy, 
while they will be found at al! times, as they have «.. 
proved themevlves to be, in the hour of danger to thei 
couutry, among our hardiest aad best volunteer soldier 
| ever ready to tender their services in cases of emo 
| geucy, aud among the last to leave the fisid as long 
} an enemy remains to be encountered. Such a Pviic 
will also impress these patriutic pioneer emigrants wii 
Coeper feelings of gratitade for the parental care of they 
government, when they fiud their dearest interests ¢. 
| cured to them by the permanent laws of the land, ang 
that they are no longer in danger of losing their home, 
and hard-earned improvements by being brought into 
| competition with @ more wealthy class of purchasers at 
| the land sales, 
| . The #ttention of Congress was invited, at their last ang 
the precéding seesion, to the importanes of establiship 
a Territorial government over our possessions in Ore. 
gon; aud it is to be regretted that there was uo legisla. 
tion on the subject. Our citizend who inhabit that dig. 
tant region of country are stil! left without the protection 
ot our Jawa, or any regularly organized government, 
Before the question of limits and boundari«s of the tor. 
ritory of Oregon wes drtiaitely eetugd, tromtne neces. 
sity of their condition, the jahabitants bad established 4 
temporary goverument of their own. 

Besides the want of legal autbority for continuing 
such a Government, it is wholly inudeqnate to protect 
them in their rights of person and property, or to secure 
to them the evjoyment of the privileges f other citi. 
Zens, W Which they are entitled under the constitution 
{of the United States They should have the right of 
| suffrage, be Feptesented in a Territorial legislature, and 

by a delegate in Congress; and possess all the rights and 
privileges which citizene of other portions of the Terri- 
tories of tha Unsited States have heretofore evjoyed, or 
may now enjoy / 

Our jadicial system, revenue laws, laws regulating 
trade sad intercourse with the Indian tribes, aad the 
protection of our laws generally, ehoula be extends 
over them. 

In addition to the inhabitants in that territory wh) 
had previously emigrated toit, large numbers of our ci 
izeps have fullowea them durivg the present yaar ; anf 
itis not doubted that during the next and eubsequen: 
yeare their numbers will be greatly increased 

Congress, at its last session, estab ished post-routy 
| leadiog to Oregon, and between different polote with, 
that territory. and authorized the establisnment of pst 
offices at“ Astoria and such other places ou the cowy 
of the Pecitic, within the territory of the United States 
4a the public interests may require.” Post offices have 
accordingly been established, deputy postmasters ep. 
pointed, and provision made for the trabsportation ut 
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| ‘The preservation of peace with the Indlan tr’bes re- 
The Constitutional Treasury created by this act went | siding Sons of the Rocky m 


ountains will render it pro- 
per that authority should be given by law fur the ap- 
pointment of an adequate number of ladian agents to re- 
side among them. 

1 recommend that a surveyor-geueral’s offies be estab- 


lished in tuat territory, and that the public iauds be sur- ¥ 


veyed and brought iato market at ap eaily period. 

l recommend, also, that grants, upon liberal terms, of 
limited quantities of the pubdlic lauds be made to all citi- 
zene of the United States who have emigrated, or may 
hereafter within a preseribed period emigrate, to Ore- 
gon, and settle upun them. ‘I‘hese haray and adventur. 
ous citizens, who have encountered the dangers aad 
privations of a long and toileome journey, and have 
length tound an abiding-place for themselves and their 
families upon the utmust verge of our western limit 
should be secured io the homes which they have io 
proved by their labor. 

I refer you to the accompanying report of the Secr 
tary of War for a detailed account of the operations o 
the various branches of the puolic service coonected 
with the department uader his charge. ‘ibe culies de 
volving on this department have been unusually oaeroui 
and reeponsibie during the past year, auc Lave been dis 
charged with ability and success 

Pacific relations continue to exiet with the various [o- 
dian tribes, and most of them manilest a stroog friend- 
ship for the United States. Sume depredations were 
committed duriog the past year upoa our trains tran® 
porting suppiies tur the army, on the road beiween the 
western border of Missouri and Sauta Fé. These de- 
predatioas, which are supposed to have been committed 
by bands from the regiou of New-Mexico, have been ar- 
rested by the presence of # military foree, ordered out 
for that purpose. Some outrages have been perpetrated 
by a portioa of the north western bands upon the weak- 
er and comparatively defenceloses neighboring tuives.— 
Prompt meseures were taken to prevent such occar- 


} rences in future. 


Between ove and two thousand I[udians, belonging to 
several titoes, have been removed durivg the year {rom 
the east of the Mississippi to the country uilotted to 
them weatol that river, as their permaneat home ;’and 
arrangements have been made for others to tollow. 

Siace the treaty of 1846 with the Cherokees, the feuds 
among them appear to have subsided, aod they have be- 
come more united and coatented than they have been 
for many years past. The commissioners, appointed in 
pursuance of the act of Juve 27, 184, to settie claims 
arising uvoder the treaty of 1835~'3o0 with that tribe, have 
executed their duties; and aiver a putiont investigation, 
and a fall end fair examination of all the cases broubgt 
before them, closed their labor in the month of July last. 

This is the fourth board of commissioners which has 
been organized under this treaty. Ample opportunity 
has been atforded to all those tuteresied tu bilng for- 
ward their claims. No doubt is eatertsiaed that impar- 
tial justice has been done by the late board, and that all 
valid cleims embraced by the treaty have been cousid- 


| ered and allowed. Tui’ result, aad the fioal settlement 


to be made with this tribe, under the treaty of 1546, 
which will be completed and Isid before you curing 
your session, will adjust all questions of controversy 
between them and the United States, sud produce a 
state of relations with them simpie, well-defined and 
satisfactory. 

Under the discretionary authority conferred by the 
act of the third of March last, the anuuities dus to the 
various tribes have been paid during the present year to 
the heads of families instead of to their chiefs, or such 
persons as they might designate, as required by the laws 
previously existing. This mode of psyment hes given 
genera! satisfaction to the great body of the Indians.— 
Justice bas been done to them, and they 4re grateful to 
the government for it. A few chiefe aud interested per- 
sons may object to this mode of payment, but it is be- 
lieved to be the ooly mode of preventing fraud and impo- 
sition from being practiced upon the great body of com- 
mon Indiana, constituting a majority of ail the tribes. 

It is gratifying to perceive that a number of the tribes 
have receatly manifested an increased iaterest in the es- 
tablishment of schools among them, and sre making 
rapid advanes in agriculture—some of them producing 
acufficient quantity of food for their support, und in some 
cases a eurplus to dispose ofto their nvightours. The 
comforte by which those who have received even a very 
limited education, and have engaged in agriculture, are 
surrounded, tend gradualiy to draw (ff their less civili- 
zed brethren from the precarious means of subsistence 
by the chase, to babite uf labor and civilization. 

The accompanying Report of the Secretary of the 





Bat in addition tothe general considerations which 
rendered the early sae ofthese laads proper, it was a 


leading object at this time to derive as large a sum as | 
ed our onward progress, or checked our genera! pros- | poreible from thie source, and thus diminish, by that | 


amount, the puviic loan rendered necessary by the exis- 
tence Of @ lorelga war. 


Itie estimated that no leas than ten millions of acres | 


of the public iands will be surveyed and be in a condi- 
tion to be proclaimed for sale during the year 1848 

In my last snnuel message I presented the reasons 
which, in my judgment, rendered it proper to graduate 
aod reduce the price of such of the 


remained unsold for long periods after they had been ot- 


fered far sale at pabiic auction. . 
Many millions of acres of public lands lying within 


the limits of several of the Western States have been | 


offered in the market, and been subject to sale at private 
eutry for more then twenty years, and large quantities 
for more than thirty years. at the lowest price prescribed 
by the exieting laws, and it has been found that they 
will not command thet price. ! 
and uncultivated for en indefinite period, unieas the 
prica demanded for them by the goveroment shail be re- | 
duced. No satisfactory reason is perceived why they | 
should be longer held at rates above their real value, At 
the present period an additional reason exists for adopi- 
measures recommended. 


ing th 
t to a foreign war, and we | 


When the ceuntry is engsge 





must necesearily resort to loans, it would seem to be the 
dictate uf wisdom that we should evai!l Ourselves of al) | 
our resou se, and thus limit the emount of the public 
inde ve63 to the lowest pussible sum, 
I recommend that the exieting laws on the subject of | 
prei ptioa sights be amend and movifi a 20 as to op- 
| erate rospectl y, ana tO+mbrace all who may sett 
upon.t pi lands and makwo ir ments Uy 
them bef t re eur as aft 
ceses where he al ® 
lodian title ebail v et 
Ifthe rigptoi pre vas 


i 
embrece a lerge and i? 
It will increase the number « 


ou: 2orders, who will be « 


public lands as have } 


They must remain uuso!d | 


| of the United States mail trom New-} 


Navy presents a satis(actory and gratilying account of 


| the conditions and operations of the naval service ss 


| the past year. Our commerce bas been pursued wit 
incrersed activity, and with safety and success in every 
quarter of the globe, under the protection of our flag, 
which the navy has caused to be respected in the most 
distant seas. 

In the Gulf of Mexico, and in the Pacific, the officers 
and men of our squadrons heve displayed disioguished 
gallantry, and performed valuable services. In the early 


| stages of the war with Mexico her ports on beth coasts 
| were blockaded, and more recently many of them have 
been captured and held by the navy. Whee seting in 
cvdperation withthe land forces, the ue v4! Oflicers and 
mea bave performed galiant and distivs* laved services 


on Jaod a8 well as on water, and deserve the high com- 
mendation of the couatry , 
While other mariume powers ere adding to their na- 
vies large nutavers of war stentaer® it Was « Wize policy 
, OD our pertto make similer 4d¢tvous to our navy. The 
four war steamers authorized by the act of the third of 
M arch, i8 17, are io course of copétruction 
In addition tothe four W8t. stesmera authotized by 
this act, the Secretary of the Navy nas, iu pursuance of 
its provisions, entered into Contract fur rhe construction 
of five’ steamers, to ¥ m,loyed inthe tras ‘portation 
: to New-Or- 
and Havapa, 
ov tore ‘mere to be 
mn Panema to Oregon, “ go 


| 


leans, toucbieg 4 Charlestor, Savavnab 
end from Havaos to Caegree ;" f 

employed ia hie manner ire . 
ag to connect ia ins melltrom H to Chaegres 
acros*® the iethmus;” and for five st to be om. 
jin like manner from New-York to } 


verpool. 
je steamers will ba the prop i the contracte 
butar be Duilt ins 
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the right” “to take them for the exclusive use and service of the United States” “ upon 
mating prop*r compensation to contractors therefor.” While steamships will be ém- 
ployed in tr Bsporting the maile of the United States coastwise, and to foreign countries 
upon a2 aonual compenration to be paid to the owners, they will be always ruady, 
upon an emergency requiring it, to be converted iato war steamers; and the right ree- 
erved to take them fur public use, will add greatly to the eflicieacy and strength of this 
description of our naval force. To the steamers thus authorized, under coutracts made 
by the Secretary of the Navy, should be added five other steamers authorized under 
contracta made in pursuance of law by the Postmaster General, making an addition, 
in the whole, of eighteen war steamers, subject to be taken for public use. As tar- 
ther contracts for the transportation ofthe mail to foreign countries may be sutbor- 
fzed by Congress, this number may be enlarged indefinitely, The enlightened policy by 
which a rapid comaiunication with the various distant parts of the glove is established, 
by meavs of American-built sea steamers, would find au ample reward in the increase 
oft our commerce, aud in g our country and its resources more favorably knowa 
abroad; but tho national advantage is still greater, ot having .ur navel cflicers made 
familiar with steam navigation; and of having the privileg» of taking tho ships already 
equipped + immediate service ata momeut’s notice; and will be cheaply purchased 
by the compensation to be paid for the transportion of the mail in them, over aud above 
the postages received. A just national pride, no less than our commergial interests, 
woud seem to favor the policy of augmeuting the number of this description of vessels 
They canege coun tbuiltin ourry covaper and in greater number,than im any other 
id. 
eee to the accompanying report of the Post- master General for a detailed 
end catisfactory accoust of the condittua and operation of that department during the 
ot year. It i# grautying to find that, within so short a period atter the feduction in 
the rates of postage, aod notwithstanding the great increase of mail service; the reven- 
a r-ceived for the year will be sufficient to defray all the expenses, and thet no farther 
ad will be required from the treasury for that purpose. 

The firet of the American mail swsmers authorized by the act of the 34 of Marcb, 
1845, was completed and entered upon the service on the let of Jun last, and is now 
on her third voyage to Bremen and other intermediate ports. The other vessels author- 
ized under the provisions of that act are in course of construction, and will be put 

nu the lines as soon as completed. Contracts. have aleo been made for the trans- 
portation of the mail ia a steamer from Charieston to Havana. : 

A reciprocul and satisfactory postal arrangement has been made by tha Postmaster 
Geaeral with the autbocides of Bremen and ne difficult.y is apprehended fn meking si- 
milar arrangements with all ether Powers with which we mey have communications 
by mail steamers, except with Great Britain. 

On tue arrivalof tbe first of the American steaniers, bound to Bremen at Soutbamp- 
ton, {n the month of June last, the Britieh post office directed the colldction of discrimi- 
nativg posteges ox all letters and other mailable matter, which she took out to Great 

Britain, or which went into the British poat office on their way to Frence und other 
parte of Europe. : 

Tae ettect of the order of the British post office is to subject all letters aud other mat- 
ter transported by American steamers to double postage, one postege having been pre- 
viously paid on them to the United States, while letters transported in British steamers 
@re subject to pay buta single postage. This measure was adopted with he avowed 
object of protecting the bridsh line of mail steamers now ruvning between Boston and 
Liverpool, and, if permitted;to continu», must speedi'y put an end to the transportation 
of all letters and other matter by American steamers, and give to British steamers a 
monopoly of the business. A just aud fair reciprogity is all that we desire, aud on this 
We must insist, licieaton lett 

By our laws, no such discrimination is made against Brisleh steamers ugiog letters 
into our ports, but all letters arriving in the United States are subject to the same rate 
of postage, whether brought in British or American vessele. I reter you to the report 
of the Postmaster General for a fall statement of the facts of the case, and of the steps 
taken by him to correct this inequslity. He hae exerwd all the power conferred upon 

im by the existing Jaws : 

MThe mivist r of the United States at London has brought thesubject to the atten 
tion of the British goveraiment, aud is now engage? ia negotiations for ae purpose o 
adjusting reciprocal postal arrangements, which aball be equally just tw both countries. 
Should be fail in concluding such arravgemeute, and snould Great Beitain insist on en- 
forciag the boequal and unjust measure she has edopted, it will become necessary to 
confer additional powers oa the Postmaster General, in order to enable him to meet 
the emergency, and to put our own steamers On an ¢ qual footing with Britieh steamers 
engaged in transporting the moeil between the two couotries; end 1 recommend that 
ch powers be conferred, ’ 
“Sa of the existing state of our country, I trust it may not be inappropriate, in 
closing thie commuuication, to call tou mind the words of wisdom jand admouition ot 
the first and most illustrious of my predéeceseors, in ais farewell address to his couatry- 
Phat greatest and best of men, who served his country so long, and loved it so much, 
foresaw, with “serlous concern,” the danger to our Union * ot characteriziog parties 
by geographical discriminations—- Northern and Southern, Atlantic and Western—wheuce 
designing men may endeavor to excite a belief that there is a real diifereace of local 
interests aud views,” and warned his country men wgainst it. ; 

So deep and sulema was bis conviction of tae importance of the Union and of pre- 
serving harmony between its ditferent parts, that he declared to his countrymen jn that 
address, “itis of iotinite moment that you should properly estimate the immenee value 
of your national Union to your collective and individual happiness; that you show'ld 
\cherieh a cordial, habitual and immovable attachment to it; accustomibg yourselves tO 
think and to speak of it, as a palladium of your political safety and prosperity; wate 
ing for its preservation with jeslous anxiety ; discountensnciag whatever may sugge*t 
even 8 suspicion that it can in eny event be abandoned; and indignantly frowning upon 
the first dawviog of every attempt to alienate any portion of our country from the rest, 
or to enfeeble thesacred ties which now link together the various parts.” 

After the lapse of half acentury, these admonitions of Weshington fall upon us with 
all the force of truth. It is difficult to estimate the “immense value” of oar glorious 
Wnion of contederated States, to which we are so much indebted for our growth ia po- 
pulation and weaitt, and for all that constitutes us a great and « happy nation. How un 
important are all our differences of oploion upon minor questivous of public policy, 
Contpared withfits preservation; ané how scrupulously shouid we avoid all agitating to 
pics which may tend to distract and divideus into contending parties, separated by geo- 
graphical lines, whereby it may bu weakened or endangered. 

Invoking the blessing of the Almigaty Ruler of the Uaiverse upon your deliberations 
it will be my bighestduty, uo less than my eincere pleasure, to codperate with you 
in all measures which may tend to promote the honor and enduring welfare of our 
common country. JAMES K. POLK. 

Wasuincron, Decembor, 1847. 


——— ei 
By lhe Briiannia. 
COMMERCIAL DISTRESS. 

Liverroot, Nov. 18.— Failures in addition to Printed List.—Castellain, 
Sons & Co.; Marriott & Co.; Ricardy & Harding; Wm. Maury; Andrew 
E. Byrae & Co, Liverpool; F. H. Rong & Son, Amsterdam; Axminster 
& Lyme, Regis Bank. 

The]Liverpool European Times, in 
19th, says:— 

The general appearance of business here, up to this hour, is anything 
but encouraging. The reported failure of other firms, together with the 
present state of the mouey market, has added to the gloom which still 
hangs over all commercial transactions. 


The same paper says :—We refer to the list, in another column, of fail- 
ures which have occurred since the departure of the packet, which, al- 
though containing a number of names, does not exhibit sach a serious 
aspect as those previously published, In London the failure of the old 
and respectable West India House of Judah Cohen & Sons, occasioned 
deep regret. Their liabilities are about L52,000. Thurburn & Co., (for- 
merly Briggs, Tharburn & Co.) in the East India and Egyptian trade, 
have also ay payment. Their liabilities are estimated at L120,000. 
They were for many years agents for the Viceroy of Egypt. The 
failure of Johnson, Cole & Co., East India merchants, has been also 
announced, with liabilities to the extent of L200,000—and Ryder, Wein- 
holt & Co. in the same trade, with obligations to the amount of L60,000. 
On Monday last the extensive colonial brokers, Trueman & Cook, of 
Miucing-lane, whose transactions have been of late years second to none 
in London, suspended payment. Their liabilities are conjectured at 
about 350,000. Within these few mouths they have curtailed their bu- 
siness to a greatextent. If the failure had occurred a few weeks ago 
their liabilities would not have been much Jess than one million sterling. 
This failure is greatly to be deplored, as it must inevitably bring down 
other houses with which the house is connected, aud it proves but too 
plainly that the mischief is uot all over. 

Mr. Robert Ferrand, an old respectable corn factor in Mark-lane, has 
also suspended payment. His business was considered very safe, and 
Was at one time very extensive. He sat in the House of Commons du- 
ring the two first Parliaments after the passing of the Reform Act, and 
was much respected. ‘ 

We are happy io state that Mesars Boyd & Thomas, whose suspensica 
took place on the 2d of October, have been enabled to resume business 
The trade of the house is chiefly with Ceylon. ; 

In Glasgow failures continue to take place. Ogilvie, Clarke & Co. Cow- 
ans, Smith & Co., and Campbell & Batty are the priucipal. The cele- 
brated Campbell, of Islay, the great land owner of Arcyieshire, bas sunk 
under difficulties to the extent of 600 0002: and the Right Hon. Adam 
Gordon, Viscount Kenmore, figures in the Scoteh Gazetie as a bankrupt. 

The following provine'al banks have stopped payment since the 4th: 
—The Honiton Bank, (Fiood aud Lott,) aud the 3ridgeport Bank, (Gun- 
dry’s 3) they were both banks of issue, but not toa great amount. Groat 
endeavours are being made to resuscitate the Royal Bank of Liverpool, 
and it is confidently expected that the institution will resume business 
on the 1st of December uext. The London Joint Stock Bank has under- 
taken the agency in the metropolis; and by an issue of new shares, and a 
Several remodeiling of the deed of settlement, it is hoped that the bank 
Will be reinstated in public opinion, with an ample capital for the trans- 
action of its future business. Measures ure in turther progress fgr the 
re-estab ishment of the North and South Wales Bank. and the Liverpool! 
Banking © pany, and we trust the 
recommence business. 


a postscript dated one o'clock on the 
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Spot where sugar is consumed, has been compelicd to seck assistance 
lrom the government, which has been accorded to a great amount. 


payment. Their engagements are estimated at about 32,000/. The cause 
is attributed to extensive speculations in corn. 


IRELAND.—The accouits which have been received from Ireland 
during the past fortnight, continue to create, in the minds of all peace- 
ably-disposed people, serious alarm. The terrors of‘ Captain Bock” and 
the murderous mandates of ‘‘ Lady Clare” are carried out to a greater 
extent than ever. Among the recent assassinations we have to record 
the following :—A poor incffensive widow, named Keros, was barbarons- 
ly murdered in a field adjoining her residence at Boherbee, near Borres- 
leigh, county of Tipperary, on the 2nd instant. The ill-fated woman's. 
head was frightfully fractared with stones—a portioa of her brains pro 
truded through the wounds inflicted. A Mejor Mahon was shot dead on 
the same evening near Strokestown, in the countyef Roscommon. A 
poor man, named Michael Walsh, steward and care-taker to Charles O’ 
Callaghan, Esq., of Ballynahinch, in the county of Clare, wes murdered 
on the high road near Fort Anne, by a ball, which carried away the roof 
of hisskuil, There are several other murders recorded, but we forbear 
the further augmentation of such an atrocious list. 

A meeting of thirty-four Irish members, mostly repealers, termed the 
National Council, was opened at Dublin on the 3rd instant. The pre- 
ceedings were held with closed doors, but the following is the substance 
of the propositions agreed upon, and also of those discussed, which 
though not acceded to, yet were notrejected. In the first category 
stands a regolation, that the Government be called upon to finish the roads 
undertaken under the Labour-rate Act, and now useless, the funds to be 
obtained from the unappropriated moneys of the grants to [reland made 
by the authority of Parliament last year. Also that Government be call- 
ed upon to employ the people in constructing the earthworks of railway 
and to make advances tw railway companies the construction of whose 
works is now in progress. It was agreed nem, con. that these proposi- 
tions be communicated io the ministry; and that unless they should be 
acceded to, or some others manifestly more advantageous proposed by 
Government, an amendment should be proposed on the address to the 
crown on the meeting of Parliament. Mr. J. O'Connell submitted a pro- 
position that Ireland should have ihe advantage of her fair proportion of 
the national expenditure upon the navy, the army, and the other depart- 
ments. 

Mr. Reynolds submitted a proposition for the assumption of the waste 
lands by parliament, their sale by public auction, in small parcels, and 
the encouragement ofthe location of the peopleuponthem. These have 
uot yet been agreed upon, nor have the further propositions that it is the 
imperative duty of the state no aflord remunerative employment in the 
developsment of the resources of Lreland, the fisheries, mineral wealth, 
&c. Lt was also resolved to suggest to Government the systematic en- 
couragement of ail land improvements. A resolution calling on Gov- 
ernment to establish grararies was also adopted; and it was propused 
that it the ministry should not accede to all the recommendations made 
to it by the council, a systematic opposition should be offered to all their 
measures, whether Irish or otherwise. This, however, was not acceded 
to. Thecouncil again met on Thursday, the 13th instant, to continue the 
discussion on tenant-compensation and tenaut-right. The attendance 
was thinper than ever, the landlords staying away almost to aman. A 
fresh resolution was adopted, setting forth the expediency of an altera- 
tion in the law of landlord and tenant, so a8 to insure compensation for 
permanent improvements. The meeting thenadjourned sine die. 

It appears that the resistance to the payment of rent has manifested 
itself in the north as well asthe sonth. The couuty in Ulster thus noted 
for its illegal combination against the claims of landlords is Fermanagh: 

There still continues a combined movement against the payment of 
rents audtaxes. The Nenagh Guardian of a late date has the following :— 
Mr. James Sammon, poor-rate collector for the electoral divisions of 
Borrisekane, Clougbjordan, and Ardcroney, was, on Friday week, as- 
saulted at Garryard, while inthe act of serving notices for the payment 
of the rate. He was prevented by a large number of persons from issu- 
ing the notices. Four persons are to abide their trial at the approaching 
Nenagh quarter sessions, charged with the assault. 


PROCLAMATION OF THE LORD LIEUTENANT 
OF IRELAND. 
The subjoined important proclamation, published in the form of a cir- 


announcing the determination of the Executive to resort by every means 
within the power of the Queen’s Vicegerent “to suppress the wicked 
spirit which now disturbs the public peace, and retards the social im- 
provement and the prosperity of the country.” 


*“ The numerous outrages which have lately taken place, and the lawless spirit which 
has been exhibiced by the people i. the disturbed Gdistricis, make it necessary that the 
Lord Lieutenant should announce his determination to exercise all the ‘power with 
which he is invested by iaw,as well for the suppression of disturbances as ior the pre- 
vention and detection of cr:me. 

* His Exceileucy deeply deplores the destitute condition of a large number of the 
people; but although outrages have been commiited under the plea: f Gistress, yet it 
is oLorious that. the robberies of arms and the night attacks, so constantly occurring in 
the counties ot Limerick and Clare, as well as tue atrocious assassinations which have 
also disgraced Tipperary, King’s County, and Roscommon. are not induced by the pres- 
sure of waat, butare the acts oi habjtu il disturbers of the public peace, who seek Ly the 
perpetration of sach crimes to intimidate all other classes. 

“Phe Lord Lieutenant, while aflurding to ihe well disposed the protection of the 
law and the rupport of ihe executive government in their efforts to mainta n order, ear 
nestly asks tor their co-operation in suppressing such violations of the public peace as 
have recently occurred in the county of Limerick, and in other places; and in endeav- 
ouriag to detect and convict these who are engaged in the commission of similar ot- 

ences. 

“« There is no class, save the guilty themselves, which is not interested in bringing to 
punishment the lughwayman, the burglar, and the assassin, and the Lord Lieutesant 
hopes that a vigorous and energetic co operation on the part of those whose properties 
and lives may be sacrificed at the hands of ibese offenders will enable the authorities 
to carry out successtully the endeavours of ihe executive government to vindicate the 
law and protect her Majesty’s peacealie subjects. 

“The Lord Lieutenant, theretore, confidently appeals not to the gentry alane, but 

to the weli-disposed farmers and industrious peasantry who seek to earn their livelihaod 
by honest labour, to aid his efforts in suppressing a system of terror, which he {eels 
satisfied isexercised by the few, but which may be overcome by the energy and deter- 
mination of the many, whom itis intended io overawe. 
_ ‘*His Excellency hopes that the misguided people who are often led into crime by a 
few wicked men, may be persuaded to jisten to better advice, and shun the companion- 
ship ot the felon and the murderer, whose course through life can often be traced by 
the misery which be has drawn down upon those who have unwarily jeined bim in a 
career of crime. 

‘His Excellency is resolved by every means in his power to suppress the wicked 
spiritwhich now disturbs the public peace, anc retards the social improvemeut and the 

rosperity ot the country. Theconstabulary will be increased in all disturbed districts 
whereby an additional burden will be thrown upon the rates), military detachments 
will be stationed wherever necessary, inaid of the civilauthorities, and efficient patiols 
maintained; liberal rewards will be given for intormatien leading to the arrest of of- 
fenders, and mre protection for all who come forward and prosecute them; in svort, 
no ee shall be sparod for rigorously enforcing the law against those by whom it 
is Violate.. 

“The Lord Lieutenant, therefere, warns all who engage, either in resistance to legal 
authority, or in attacks upon life and property, to absiain from such crimes, which will 
be followed by the severest punishment. He cau'ions the people act to join with the 
habitual perpetrators of ouirage, nor to listen to ihe evil counsels of men who encour 
age opposition to the law for their own ends. and who will leave tbose they have de- 
Juded into crime to suffer its punishment. Aove all, he thiaks it his duty to make 
known the penalties that will be incurred by accessories to crime, and thatail persons 
are by law considered accessories who protect criminals ay ainst their pursuers- who 
afford them the means to escape—who aid in their disgu se—who misjead those who 
may be in search of them—or w ho harbour offenders ‘n their houses. 

“The band of every one should be against the perpetrator of crime, and the law will 
pursue with rigour, not alone theculprit himself, but sentence to transportation or im- 
prisonmentali who give him aid, shel e:, or protection. 

“ By his Excellency’s command, 

* Dublin Castle, Nov. 9,” “W, M. SOMERVILLE. 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 

Au Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th of Victoriu, cap. 32, for the 
week ending Nov. 6, 1847. 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 











Notes issued......... - £22,426,530 | Government debt....£11,015,100 
Other securities........ 2 984.900 
Gold coin and bullien...7,247,959 
Silver bullion..... Pe ey 
£ 22,426,530 122,426,530 
P - é BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors capital....£14,553.000 | Gov’ment securities... £10,598 ,607 
Rest...... .........-..--3,581,247 | Other securities....... 19,919 915 
Public deposits.......... 1991.31 Meeilokdcteseun ana tee -. 2.030.085 
Other deposits. ...:....... 8 804,395 | Gold and silver cuin......303 21 
Seven day and other bills. ..921,673 
. £32,851,628 | £32 851,628 
Nov. 11, 1847. M. Manxsuatt, Chief Cashier. 
The above accounts, compared with those oflast week, exhibits :— 
A dec POURS GE MONTINI WES. 5c ccscde cece canadaniuit..... L,.445,967 
An Increase of Public b: DRED soc cowhanecediie Ode bcee< 295.281 
A dex se of other Deposi “ieee Ap) « 107,647 
A decrease of Securities of... 2. ok ec cock ween se fi 504, 
ot Bu ] u¢ POSSES £6608 6s 00 6666 COBSESS 6COHOOS CO4 7 ys 
.u increase ot Rest of... as . a Ser oi gigi . > 4 
Su ner of Reserve 7 


The old established house of Palengat & Co, of Bayonne, has stepped 


cular, and addressed to the lieutenants of counties, has just been issued, | 


FESTIVAL OF ST. NICHOLAS. 


The Knickerbocker Society celebrated their anniversary on Monday 
last, by dining together at the City Hotel. 


The Chair was taken by the President, J. A. King, having at his right 
his immediate ‘predecessor, Hon. Samuel Jones, and among the guests 
the Rev. Dr. Wainwright, the two Chaplains of the Society, Rev. Dr. 
Schoonmaker, of Queens county, and Rev. Dr. Mr. Johnson, of Jamsica, 
L. 1. ; Captain Breese, of the U. S. Navy, the Orator of the Society, Charles 
F. Hoffman, and the Presidents of several of the other benevolent so- 
cieties. 

The dinner was joyous in the extreme. The blessing was invoked by 
the Rey. Mr. Johnson, and after a most agreeable hour or two, the re- 
gular toasts were given. 

Before the toasts were announced the President rose and said it would 
be a departure from the usages of his predecessor, if he were to fail to 
acknowledge the high sense of the honour that had been conferred on 
him—which he deeply felt and appreciated—or to sit down without ad 
verting to the character, origin, or objects of the Society. . 

Mr. K. then proceeded to speak of the early histcry and settlement of 
New York—its growth ard present prosperity—the which originating in 
the virtues, the integrity and the skill of our Dutch forefathers, had re- 
ceived such precious accessions from the industrious and enterprising 
population of other lands and other parts of ourown land. They have 
stood shoulder to shoulder with the original settlers and their descen- 
oe and from their united efforts had eprung this glorious and power 
ul city. 

Mr.K. aid a magnificent tribute to Commerce as the friend of civili- 
zation and the hand- maid of liberty—and for it he claimed both the ori- 
ginal settlement and the present prosperity of this city. ‘“‘ Let us then,” 
said he, “ cherish that Commerce and those wo pursue it in a worthy 
and liberal spirit, and our future will be yet more ;L.rious than the 
past. 

Mr. King the. gave the regular toasts. 

1. St. Nicholas, our Patron Saint:—Amid the encroaching throngs by 
rwhich they are surrounded, may his genial worship ever keep his sons @ 
peculiar people. 

2. The City of New York—Home feelings, home customs and home 
traditions, the golden ties which link us to her. 

3. The President of the United States. 

4, The Governor of the State of New York. 

5. Our Country, amazingly tall of its age, may it never outgrow its 
strength. 

6. Thé Beaver—the emblem of quiet, persevering industry. Our en- 
sign in the good old time when thirteen went to the dozen. 

7. The worthy founders of New Amsterdam—they sowed a grain of 
roustard seed, and lo! it has grown to be a great tree, and the wander- 
ing birds of the air come and build their nests in the branches thereof. 

8. Our sister Societies, presenting various contrasts, but united by a 
boud of common sympathy. St. Nicholas will ever reserve for them a 
warm and welcome seat at his chimney corner. 2 

9. Our gallant little army in Mexico—Rivalling romance in the bril- 
liant reality of its achievements, it needs no eulegy to magnify its well 
tried heroism. ; 

10. Our Navy—Ever ready to confront danger, new triumphs could 
scarcely add to the glory of its former victories. 

1l. The Daughters of 8t. Nicholas—Like our patron saint. they bring 
blessings to our hearts and bomes. 

To a toast from the Chair to the Clergy, the Rev. Dr. Schoonmaker 
rose to reply, and spoke in Dutch. ; 

Sentiment.—“ Nassau [sland, honoured in 1625 in giving the first white 
child to 8t. Nicholas’ colony ; more highly honoured in 1847 in giving a 
King for president to his society.” 

Mr. J. A. King returned thanks for the honour done to the names o 
his father » ud brother in the speech of the Rev. Dr. Schoonmaker. 

That to the President and that to the Governor, were received with 
three cheers and masic. 

Oa the toast to the sister societies, Dr. Bartlett, from the St. George’s, 
first addressed the table, but in so low a tone as to be quite inaudible. 

Mr. Raeburn followed in behalf of St. Patrick's Society with a warm 
Irish speech of thanks for the kindness of America to Ireland—and ter- 
miuated with this sentiment: - 

American sympathy! When an Irishman refuses to acknowledge it 
with gratitude, may his tongue cleave to the root of his mouth. 

Mc. Zimmerman, in behalf of the German Society, said the legends of 
' St. Nicholas were connected with his own childhood, and he rejoiced 
| that the Society founded in his name, followed his beneficent example. 
| But when St. Nicholas made my boyhood so happy in Germany—said 

Mr. Z.—I litile believed that the good Saint had so many well-grown 
| children as I now see before me beyond the salt seas. Mr. Z. concluded 
| with this toast :— 

Consanguinity between Old and New Amsterdam—may its remem- 
brance be cherished and its influence unimpaired for generations yet to 
come. 

Mr. D.C. Colden returned thanks for the St. David. 


M. H. Grinnell, in behalf of the New England Society, followed—with 
grateful and modest acknowledgements of the hospitality of the chimney 
corner of St. Nicholas. He was the more emphatic in expressing his 
thanks because from what was said at the Tabernacleon Wednesday night 
o - not know but tha: all New England men would have to leave New 

ork. 

The hospitality of this evening, however, satisfied him that the oratoy 
had not justly expressed the feelings of the Knickerbocker. a 

Sir, the gentleman, my friend, who spoke on that occasion, in comment 
| ing upon the cruelty of the Puritans, had ventured to say that when they, 
the Puritans, were burning witches, his ancestors, the Dutch, were danc- 
ing round the Maypole in the Bowerie. Gentlemen, think of this enor- 
mity! The etaid Dutchman, with his halfdozen pair of breeches, danc- 
ing reund a Maypole! Why, if any one of them had got his foot in the 
air, he would have come down on his broad side, and never been able to 
recover himself. 

Mr. Grinnell concluded with this toast : 

The glorious Haroour of New York—Ever open to friend and foe—with 
Gedney’s Channel for the one, and Hel'-gate for the other. 

The toast to the Army, in the absence of any officer of the Army, Mr. 
Chas ee: replied to in a brief and animated speech, which was well re- 
ceived. 

Tothe Navy, Capt. Breese replied briefly, and gave a toast of which 
we were unable to obtain a copy. 

The Hauser Family were introduced, and sang several German and 
Tyrolean airs. 

W.J. Depeyster Ogden, Vice President, being called upon, said in re- 
| lation to the Dutch ancestry of us all he would refer to the veritable his- 
tory of New York by Diederich Knickerbocker (who must long since have 
| been gathered to his fathers) for authentic particulars. All must remem- 
_ ber Anthony T'rumpeter. Now the President of the New England Society 
| had told us there were no witches among the Dutch. But that famed 
| Trumpeter found witches on the banks of the Connecticut—and it is im- 
| possible to doubt that he was able to inspire affection as well as to feel it, 
; and when we are told of the bringing of the New England race with 
| ours it might be argued with much force that the Puritan blood was im- 

proved by our Dutch fathers, and therefore Mr. Ogden proposed this 
| toast :— 
Anthony the T'rumpeter, who in his day and generation did good service 
to the commonwealth. 
Mr. Barton, 2d Vice President, gave the health of the orator of the 
Society, Mr. C. F. Hoffman. 
| Imreply Mr. H. made an animated speech referring to some points of 
| his address at the Tabernacle commented upon by Mr. Grinneil. He 
| disclaimed that the vindication of St. Nicholas which he had ventured 
| upon in the headquarters of St. Jonathan, (as the Tabernacle might with- 
out offence be called), should be interpreted as an attack upon the latter 
saint. He was willing to recoguize the genius and ability of New Eng- 
land in writing the history of the confederacy; but he thought there 
were many poiuts upon which each state should speak for itself. Wien 
each writer of tradition has thus fairly contributed to the faggot of our 
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annals—let New England if she pleasestwine the fillet around the fasces, 
| but let the stern and impartial Muses of history alone rear the Lictor’s 
| axe in the centre. He insisted that New York, both socially and politi- 
cally, derived its most characteristic type from the Holianders, who mi- 
grated here from New Netherland, rather than from the Puritaps who 
migrated to New England. Mr. Hoffman gave this toast: — 

Knick rboc ker New York, and Anglo-S xxon New York—the braided 
lineage of the first gave us the Schuylers, Jays, Morris’s, Hamiltons, 
Livin ) aud Clintons; the disceruing spirit of the /ast teaches us 
best to appreciate them—the one nerved the eagle of the Empire State 
to sosr; the other, neyer forgetting wheace Le rose, stili plumes his 
light Excelsior. 
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The chief physician of the society was then called upon by the 
President for a report on the general health of the Society and of its indi- 
vidual members 

Dr. Francis therefore rose and made a full report. 

The Hausers again sang some of their songs, and then Mr. Ogden gave 
a toast that called out Mr. Lover. her ete . 

That gentleman promptly answered—and after joining in the senti- 
ments of titude which had been so well expressed forthe aid of Amer- 
ica to Ireland—his own dear land—he went on to prove—not in the best 
taste—that St, Nicholas of our land was no other than Old Nick himself, 
whom 8t. Patrick turned out of freland with the serpents and other 
varmints. ; hd 

Mr. Lover made quite an amusing speech—which was civilly re- 
ceived. 

Gilbert Davis was then called upon to give a few translations of the 
Datch speech of the Reverend Dr. Schoonmrker—and in that tesk we 
eft him—and the company—in order to make out this hurriedsketch. — 

The fall and official report of the proceedings will appear as usual in 
the Knickerbocker Magazine of next month. 


[The above is taken from th® Courier and Enquirer. We subjoin the 
remarks of the President of St. George’s Society, which were perhaps inau- 
dible ia some parts of the room, from hoarseness and recent indisposi- 
tion of the speaker. We also append the Toast which was omitted by 
the writer of the foregoing report.—Ep. Axsion,} 

The President of St. George's Society, in acknowledging the complimen- 
tary Toast to Sister Societies, said— 


In rising, Sir, to return my contingent of thanks called forth by the 
honour of this toast, I cannot'refrain from expressing the pleasure [ feel 
on finding myself amidst the true and legitimate descendants of Dutchmen 
—a mee so renowned throughout Europe for their industry, commer- 
cial enterprise, and moral virtues. A people whom it may truly be said 
created their country, physically, almost out of chaos, by catching 
the alluvial-drifts of the waters of the Rhine, and wresting space, by 
means of their dykes, from the dominions of Neptune. 

Holland, Sir, is a country dear to England by many ties, notwithstand- 
ing the wars that have taken place, and notwithstanding Van Tromp de- 
feated our English Admiral Blake, and then sailed up and down the 
channel with a broom at his mast-head, to indicate that he had swept all 
his English enemies from the sea. Holland is dear to England from 
having given her a protestant King at a very critical period of her history, 
for it is obvious that until the revolution of 1688, and the accession of the 
Priyce of Orange to the British Throne in the person of William the 
Third, the English Reformation’ was not fully and perfectly consolidated. 
Te relationship of the two royal families would have been revived in more 
modern times but for a little caprice on the part of the late Princess 
Charlotte, who refused the hand so worthily offered by the Prirce of 
Orange—thus disconcerting the well laid plans of the wisest statesman of 
both kingdoms. That Prince of Orange, whwu fought at the side ot Wel- 
lington at Waterloo, is now King of the Netherlands, and holds the 
rank of Field Marshal in the British army. 

I do not wonder, Sir, that you cherish the love and recollections of such 
ancestors, and that your pulses quicken as you bear their former deeds 
mentioned. The feeling is a natural one notwithstanding you have pas- 
sed through two conquests, or, perhaps, I should rather say, two changes 
of sovereignty and allegiance, first by your transfer irom Holland to 
England in the time of James, Duke of York, and subsequently by the 
event of the revolution of 1776. What Scotchinan does not feel his 
heart warm when the Stuarts are mentioned, in spite of their faults, how- 
ever loyal he may actually be to the present dynasty of the Guelphs? 
What Englishman’s eye does not glisten at the name of Alfred? And is 
not the same eye dimmed with a tear as he reads the records of the last 
desperate battle of Harold with the Normans at Hastings, where he lost 
his crown and his life, and England her Saxon supremacy? I myself 
feel the Saxon portion of my biood stirred at the thoughts of the Nor- 
man conquest, although that event is flung back eight hundred years 
into the history of the past. ° 

It is in vain to say that the two people, the Normans and Saxons, are 
now so blended by time that these Healings should be forgotten. Sir,such 
feelings will never be forgotten, and whenever the evening bell tolls, let 
it boom from what church, what cathedral, or what steeple itmay, we Eng- 
lishmen are reminded of the Curfew. Many a time and oft, when rowing 
over the maddy waters of the Thames, have I looked up and beheld the 
turrets and massive battlements of the Tower, aud recollected that that 
fortress was built by che Norman to overawe, and keep in subjection 
Saxon citizens of London. These, Sir, are the natural feelings of the 
human heart. We cling to the cherished recollections of the past, even 
after our altered circumstances bid us look forward rather than backward 

But apart from historical recollections there are mavy pvints of resem- 
blance between the British and Hollandic people—their industry, their 
love of commerce, and their thirst for founding aud establishiny colonies 
in distant parts of the globe are identical. Nay in the matter of judi- 
cious selection of localities in reference to colonies, the Dutch have ra- 
ther beaten us. If the island of Curagoa is not so fertile as Jamaica, it 
is far more healthy—is most commandingly situated in reference to the 
great continent of South America, and possesses one of the most splendid, 
safe, aud capacious harbours in the world. Let us look a little farther, 
eastward, at the colonies of Surinam, Demerara and Berbice, the two 
latter now English, by conquest. In all of them we find asoil of svr- 
passing richness and fertility, penetrated by large and navigable rivers, 
which reach far into theinterior. Demerara, iadeed, is almost the only Bri- 
tish colony where free labour can be made to compete with the slave 
labour uf Cuba and Brazil. 

Let us go still farther eastward, trending to the south, and at the ex 
tremity of the continent of Africa we find the Cape of Good Hope, for- 
merly a Datcicolony. If we go still farther eastward, we arrive at the 
Island of Ceylon, at the termination of the great peninsula of Hindostan. 
This also was a Dutch colony, and the two points from their admirable 
position may be deemed the keys to the wealth and commerce of India. 
And as respects this, your own colony of New Netherland, who will say 
that in founding it Holland did not help herself to the fairest portion of 
the North American continent, whether it be considered in point of 
fertility, salubrity, or its matchless excellence as the central spot for the 
commerce of the new world? 

Fruitful as this subject is, sir. I will not longer detain you, but offer 
as a toast— Tie noble Founders of the noble Colony of New Netheriand. 





DIED—Un Thursday morning, 9th inst, after a lingering illness, CHARLOTTE 
MARY, wile of GEORGK W. POTTER, formerly ot St John, N.B., aged 40 years. 
Her remains are deposited in the vaults of St. Matthew’s Episcopal Chureb: 


“xchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 110 @ 110 1-2, 


Gunes ALBUON, 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 11, 1847 














We yesterday received our files by the Britannia, which come down 
to the 19th ult. 

The commercial intelligence is, upon the whole, more favourable, and 
indicates that,we may preseatly look forward to a restoration of confi- 
dence. More failures have taken place, but this we anticipated; and, 
in fact, we intimated that ae in all such cases the effects continue after 
the cause is removed, the same might be expected now. The Bank of 
England has not, it seems, acted upon the suggestions of the government 
to increase their issues, to any great extent; and it is even doubtful if 
that institution has transcended the limits of Sir Robert Peel’s act at all— 
the influx of bullion having enabled it to increase its issues without ex- 
ceeding the law. Nevertheless, the permission given by the ministers, 
under their letter to the Bank of 25th October, shows how powerfully 
the mere moral influence of a sapposec ~slaxation of restriction acted on 
the public mind. Want of coafidence, the great demolisher of credit, 
was to a certain extent removed, and as soon as the pressure was miti- 
gated, the wheels of the mouetary machine were seen to move. The 
Bank, by the late accounts, we see, is somewhat vensured for refraining 


+ . . © ont mF e . . , ’ 
to act more extensively on the permission given, esnecially as the pledge 


of Lord John Russell to apply to Parliament for an act ot indemnity was 
80 fullaud complete. Imputations are uot wauting to fasten on.the Bank 
a desire to do all the safe business possible at thee ght per cent. rate of | 
interest, without taking any risks. ( $ say, that from the uncertain 
state of parties, the Bank entert loubts if Lord John Russell might 
be able to carry his B'll of Indemnity, and therefore made all safe by 


. — ——= —— es 
keeping within the limits ofthe law. We give the state of the Bank’s| House of Commons.—A statue of the late Mr. Huskisson is about to be 
issues and securities taken from the London Gazette, where it must re- geet ome | wre ay Patton gg Good “er 
gulerly appear at stated periods. ee e death of Captain , illes, hasbeen given to Sir 

Corn and cotton have somewhat advanced. If the advance of cotton Tpewich bas ie tote het a prone Preven ‘ = oo 
be well founded and proves permanent, it is a favourable symptom, as Queen Dowager of England arrived at Madeira on the Ist inst., and was 
it shows an increase of demand and therefore an augmentation of manu- received by the inhabitante of the island with every demonstration of 
facturing energy. That corn has advanced does not surprise us ; on the respect. —A criminal information has been filed by the new eg of 


‘ a ee / Manchester against a surgeon of Birmingham, named Gutteridge, 
contrary it proves the position taken by this journal for some time past, | |ibel.—Her Btajesty's amet Garmmerent is daily expected 2 Porte- 


namely, that notwithstanding thelarge quantity of land sown with the ce- | mouth with 1,800,000 dollars from the western coast of South America. 
real articles of food, and the generally favourable results of the harvests, e Mr. mips ns was for a Governor of Singapore, is to be the 
there will still be a deficiency ia Ireland, from the want of the pota- eee ee Tbe ee tae, eee oF Bie John Davis who hes! re- 


: signed.—An Italian newspaper asserts that Napoleon's -widow, t 
toe, and that that deficiextty must be made up, as far as the people are | Archduchess Maria Ronien of Ualiaa, has been Matis mersied ps Ba 


able to buy them, by imports of maize, wheat, flour, &c, from America, | to the Count de Bombelles, one of her ministers.—It is said that Victor 
If, however, the manufacturing interest is beginniag to revive, as is indi- ced Okttetionity, aml vs wpa wo Ngo ot own A has eri 
, : i s abo ecome a monk of La * O.<ie 
cated by the advance on cotton, the imports of corn may be counterpoised | postmaster-General, the Marquis of Clanricarde, has Pmaek ce ty ~* Paris 
by the exports of manufactured goods. to arrange the details of improved postal communications between this 
But although the monetary pressure is somewhat abated and the gene- | country and France.—It is said that scarcely a single new railway 
ral aspect of affairs exhibits mercantile improvement, we can say nothing scheme will be ae ht bafete Parliament next session. What a bles- 
consolatory as to the condition of Ireland. That famine begins again to ge See ee 


. ; ‘ M. Dechappelles, the renowned “ Chess King,” died last k 
stalk through the land is certain; and that outrages, murder, and discon- Wi—Godign Veiland, the well-known meatier. Wy died on the Geb inst 


tents prevail in an augmented degree is equally certain. To such an ex-|0f consumption.—The celebrated General Maroto, of Bergara meimory, 
tent, indeed, is the disorganization proceeding, that the government, as | Tied lately at Santiago de Chile.—Lieut-Gen. Newberry, Col. of the 3d 
well as the friends of order everywhere, ave becoming alarmed lest soci- Dregone Suerds, ated on te nape bo Wiesbaden, at the advanced 
, Aypors'ad 7 BE 8 * | age of 76, aftera distinguished service of fifty-three years.—M. Parmen- 
ety itself should become dissolved, and man return to a state of nature: | tier, who was so disgracefully mixed up with the late proceedings in the 
What renders the aspect of things so hideous is, that the major part o! | affair ot General Cubiéres and M. Teste, has died of grief at Lure. Cap- 
these outrages are not committed by persons in a destitute condition | ttt Grover, whose generous and unwearied exertions in the cause of Col. 
sa ead ale, edna’ ee iaten tant fens d iti Stoddart and Captain Conolly will be fresh in everybody's recollection, 
7 . " eS died at Brussels on the 7th inst., after a brief but painful illvess.—The 

In addition to this alarming fact, we are compelled to admit that the | receipts of the British and Foreign Bible Society last'year amounted to 
victims sought for by the assassins are those landowners who remain on | £117,000, beiag the largest amount entrusted to its management.—The 
their property and protect and cherish their tenants and dependants! In | Y#!able appointment of Taxing Master in the Court of Chancery, vacant 
sake” tile Baeesadinial a tee Sinn Qh villian | Whe ke by the retirement of Mr Gatty, has been conferred upoa that consistent 
short, the | ords hoger o be the lirst victims - 1s remar liberal reformer, Mr. Joseph Parkes. —The amount of the duties on hops, 
able phase in the extraordinary and tumultuous phenomena, now occur- | the growth of 1847, in the following districts is—Canterbury, £94 124; 
ring in Ireland, has been in existence more or less since the murder of | Rochester, £180,339; Essex, £1782; total £276,246.—A royal decree of 
Lord Norbury, a nobleman of the highest character, while walking in his the 17th ult. admits the importation of every species of provisions (corn 


ee meal, vegetables), into Hol : i i sem- 
own shrubbery. To the number of victims already recorded we have | ber 31, of the ae Be eng OR eee TT ete 


now to add thatof Major Mahon, of Roscommon. ‘The Times ofthe 6th} In 1844, the number of French foundlivgs supported at the expense of 
ult., received yesterday, thus describes the appalling act, the state was 123,294, demanding an annual outlay of 6,707,829f L2c, or 54£ 
6c a head.—The Duke of Lucca has not only abdicated his sovereignty, 
but sold his pictures to a rich Englishman, who on receiving the picta- 
res paid the purchase money to two agents, who absconded to America. 
At the public meeting of the liberal electors of Bath, on Thursday week 
a small oak cabinet, elaborately carved, and containing 500 sovereigns, 
was presented to Mr. Roebuck, their late representative.—Viscount En- 
field (better known as the Right Hon. G. S. Byng) has retierd from the 
secretaryship of the Board ot Control.—His lordship is sueceeded by G. 
C. Lewis, Esq. M. P.for Herefordshire.—Dr. Musgrove, Bishop of Here- 
ford, has been translated to the Archbishoprick of York ; and Dr. Hampden 
Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford, will, it is said, be raised to the 
vacansee of Hereford.—Mr. P. V. Fitzpatrick, the indefatigable promoter 
of the O’Connell tribute, aud his personal friend, has been appointed 
by Lord Clarendon Assistant Registrar of Deeds—an office es about 
£500 per annum.—Mr, Merivale has been appointed Under-Secretary of 
State for the colonies.—He is said to be an able lawyer, and, as the author 
of “ Lectures on Colonisation,’ is favourably knuwn to the public. 





Major Mahon, of Stokestown, a man of high family, and connected 
by intermarriages with the Duke of Wellington, succeeded about three 
years ago to an estate of 10,000/. or 12,000/,a year, which had belonged 
to Lord Hartland, a lunatic. As the property was under the tender care 
of the Irish Court of Chancery, it had been very badly munaged, with 
an immense pauper population; and, itis said, 30,000/. arrear of rent. 
The manager had for some time been threatened. The tenant» refused 
either to pay rent, to tillthe land, or togive it up. It was the plain duty 
ofa proprietor to eheck a state ot things fraugat with misery aud death to 
the still increasing, still impoverished mass. Accordingly Major Mahon 
last year assisted many to emigrate, leaving the coast clearer for those 
that remained. At the expense of 6,000/, he chartered two vessels and 
sent out a number of his tenants to America. Many more wished to be 
so favoured, but the Major’s means wére exhausted for that year. We 
are now told, however, that long before this he was “a doomed “ man.” 
His name stood first on a list of twelve gentlemen proscribed by the Car- 
bonari of Roscommon, for refusing to continue the wasteful and degrad- 
ing conacre system. | LOSS OF THE STEPHEN WHITNEY PACKET SHIP. 

The failure of the potatoe crop saved them fora time. Last Tuesday} Pye recent arr; if . hee h 1 ty intel 
this gentleman drove into Strokestown, and called at his agent’s office to |. armen iee my England bas sought ws'ure = anchely sate 
lay oui extensive plans of imprevement, having just borrowed money ligence of the total destruction of the splendid packet-ship Stephen Whit- 
from the draining find to employ sixty families for the winter. He pro | meys which left this port on the 8th October. She was lost on the night 
ceeded to Roscommon, where, for want of funds, the-poorhouse was in) ofthe 10th of November, about 10 o’clock, when a most awful loss of life 
danger of being closed, and exerted himself there to keep open all the ar-| , Reta te ; . 7 
rangements for the benefit of the poor. On his return From this charita- | took place. We have collected the following particulars from various 
ble duty he was murdered on his own estate, and there is every reason | sources. 
to believe by his own people. A little after 6 o’clock in the evening two 
assassins marked him as he passed. One of their pieces took effect, lodg- 
ing 4 heavily loaded discharge in his breast, and killing him on the spot. 











First in importance is the protest drawn up by the mate of the vessel 
for presentation to the owners, which briefly and fully narrates the par- 
ticulars of the painful event : 

This state of things has induced the.Lord Lieutenant to issue a Proc- “‘On the 8th of October last past, the ship Stephen Whitney left the 
lamation: the document is well and energetically drawn up, and if Lord | tt of New } wt Wedne ss roy oe na ae nc seam — oh 

: : f , . | yassage, unti ednesday, the 1 day of November, inst., on whic 

Clarendon adieres to his declaration, that he wili send asuflicient force | poh hy ab at tere o'clock "i. the afteruoon, the ship ante cua to, and 
soundings were had in fifty fathoms. The weather was particularly thick, 
blessing to the peaceable inhabitants ofthe country. We also learn that | and the wind blowing very hard. The ship was under double reefed top- 
the Queen, in her speech when opening Parliament, will recommend a/| sails. At 6 o’clock, P.M., the wind increasing, the sail was close reeted ; 


: a P F $ : at 8 o’clock, P. M., made the land very close totheship. After clearing 
wre iy ¥ 6% bpulecye re by vs: oe pet, em Ls aioe | off from the land, saw a fixed white light, which on consulting with the 
it is further said that some alteration in the law of tenants’ righis will be captain, I took for the light on the Old Head of Kinsale; hauled off the 


recommended, There can be no doubt that this lax state of things has | ship on the starboardtack, heading southeast by south, at nine o’clock. 
been greatly increased by the ineflicient manner in which the laws | Considering we had suflicient offing, steered the channel coarse, east By 
have been administered for some years past. Party spirit and the insu fii- | south, at a quarter to ten the land was made ahead, the helm was put-port 


: . cee — land on coming round, owing to tie heavy sea then running, the ship 
cient majorities in the House of Commons have deterred ministers from | ...¢ ashore. In a few minutes, out of one hundred and ten human 


doing their duty and enforcing public tranquillity. To this effect we have beings, passengers and crew, ninty one perished, among whom were the 
often spoken in the Albion, and although we lament the necessity we | captain and the second mate. The persons who were saved lost all their 


are rejoiced that a cabinet has at last been found that will have the | property, and were leit nearly naked. Every exertion was made, but 

; owing to the wild cliff on which the vessel struck, and the darkness of 
courage to do its duty. the night, it was impossible to make any effort to save any part of the 
There is great news for the Colonies from the Colonial Office. Mr. ship or cargo.” 


James Stephen, King Stephen as he has been called, is removed from his TH E CUNARD STEAMERS. 
post as Svcond under Secretary, and is translated to the Privy Council. We have great satisfaction in laying the following information before 
We trust he will remain there and never return to Downing Street, for | the public. We obtained 1 from full and competent authority and it may 
if there be oae man more than another to whom the Colonies impute all therefore, be implicity relied ie gg . 
their disasters for the last fifteen or twenty years, that man is Mr. James| _ The Hibernia was to sail from Liverpool on the 4th Dec. for Hali- 
h iia Waele dad eaaiael danas Alain tees Ste fax and Boston,after landing her passengers and freight at Boston she will 
tephen. 4he harsh and stringent regulations connected with the Nego} |. -eed to New York, and return from New York to Halifax and Liver. 
Emancipatiou Act, are allascribed to him. His influence over that weak pool, on Saturday the Ist of Junuary, on which day the Cambria will sai} 
minded minisier,Lord Glenelg, induced him to listen to M‘Kenzie, and to | from Liverpool for Halifax and New York. 
withdraw from the government of Upper Canada Sir John Colborne—two The Caledonia will sail from Liverpool, for Halifax and Boston on 
ated teach diate shan in techn b he U Yanada rebelli the 19th Dec., and will return from Boston to Halifax and Liverpool, on 
acts which ad their share in ringing about the Upper Canada rebe ion. | Saturday the 15th January. 
The disastrous state of affairs at the Cape of Go od Hope, and the dis- The Cambria will sail from New York, on Saturday the 29th Jan- 
graceful events in New Zealand, are imputable, and most justly so, to the | wary. 
same maliga influence. All this we have repeatedly pointed out in times MR. LYNNE’S SHAKSPEARIAN ENTERTAINMENT. 
gone by. We were not, perhaps, in all cases listened to, but the exulta-} We attended on Tuesday evening the first of a course of three leetures 
tion of some of the leading papers at the removal of Mr. Stephen, and | upon Shakspeare, with musical illustrations. 
the character thatthey have drawn of him, fully verify all that we have} Mr. Lynne commenced his lecture with an analysis of the genius and 
heretofore said. But it will be asked, why was such a person so long | writings of Shakspeare. He treated this portion with marvellous elo 
retained where he was doing so much evil, especially after he had been | quence, and displayed a remarkable and loving appreciation of the Im- 
accused of entertaining disloyal sentiments, as he was by Sir Francis} mortal Bard—who was not for a day, but for all time. Under the head 
Head? The answer is, that Mr. Stephen isa man of high abilities, and | of written and unwritten poetry, Mr. Leach gave forth some exquisite 
possessed a knowledge of affairs in the Colonial Office beyond any other | and original thoughts, and proved the kindred genius of the appreciator 
person. In fact it was almost impossible to do without him. Lord Grey | with the creator. This portion was deeply interesting and perfectly fas 
has had the courage to make the attempt to do without him, and we honor | civating from the truly eloquent language in which his ideas were in- 
his lor dship for it vested, and drew from his dejighted audience immense applause. 


e ' ' ‘3 : . His readings of the quotations, which he chose from Hamlet, Henry 
Want of room obliges us to omit several items ofimportance. We can IV, As You Like It, &c. &c., were delivered with infinite emphasis, 


only say in brief, it is understood that 400,000 militia will be called point, and expression. 

out for training if a bill can be passed for that purpose.—That Count| From the commencement to the end he kept his hearers completely 
interested, so that, although the lecture occupied over two hours without 
intermission, not a soul leit the room. A compliment but rarely received 





into the disturbed counties to preserve order and prevent crime, it will be a 








Bresson who tock so large a share in the Montpensier marriages while 
French Minister at Madrid, has committed suicide at Naples, to which by any public speaker. 
court he had been transferred as the representative of France. At the conclusion he was immensely applauded, and was congratulated 
5 . ° - P , 4 2 istincnishe . . 7 7.) 
The archbishop of York has paid the debt of nature, at the advanced by many of the distinguished company present 


whee : The Musical Illustrations were highly interesting, several of the pieces 
€ y 3 “@ q } » a9 < ahd 
age of 90. He will, it is said, be succeeded by Dr. Musgrave. Lord were beautifully executed, and were deservedly encored. 

















Dalhousie has ssiled for India, and at the customary dinner given to Mrs. Edward Loder sang, among other pieces, Ha} dn’s lovely canzos 

him at the India House before his departure, his lordship spoke warmly net, “She never told her love,” in a style so exquisite that ° eee 

of the projects of railroads, aud other internal improvements which he | C@COT® Was Gemandea, and the epp! one “0 : 5 of em ses a 

| contemplates during his approaching administration in Hindostan pire hypo wp — eee ee 

> be 35 - ” “as ) with so much pathos a ul purity of expression. . 

Oonsols closed on Oct. 18th, at 83 7-8 to 84. ( Mr. 8. Leach also acquitied himself to the admiration very one pre- 

The Free Trade society at Berlin has been dissolved.—The King of sent, and ned an unavimous encore in 4 Very charmin onet writ 
Sardinia has issued letters patent for the establishment of a national bank | ten by ( rge Loder, who conducted the mu ~ , , , 

at Turin.—It is stated that the Austrian Government intends to impose Altogether the entertainment was cegntul, and we believe the ree 

j an income tax —The Indian Government has despatched several active | mainder of his course of lectures wil! | +F feu ucE ul in every 

and scientific officers to explore the countries of Lassa and Thibet.| way. The second lecture on thé subjec if M th, with 2 the fine eld 


—The French Government has made a present of books to the Bri sh | music, will take place on Thursday next at the Labernacie 
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